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SOMETHING  NEW  IN  TYPEWRITERS 


This  is 


splendid  work, 
Miss  Dorland!” 


'^Yoidll  have  to  give  most  of  the 
credit  to  the  typewriter,  Mr. 
Dodge.  You  see,  with  electric 
carriage  return  and  electrically 
operated  shift  to  capitals,  ids  so 
much  faster  and  easier  you  fust 
can’t  help  doing  better  work.” 


Every  local  Burroughs  representative  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  especial  attention  to  teachers 
who  wish  to  have  Burroughs  Electric  Car¬ 
riage  Typewriter  demonstrated  to  their 
classes.  For  only  a  demonstration  can  show 
how  much  faster  this  new  and  modern 
machine  is,  due  to  electric  return  of  the 
carriage  and  automatic  spacing  to  the  next 
writing  line,  and  electric  shift  to  capitals. 
The  keyboard  is  standard.  There  is  no 
new  touch  to  learn.  Any  student  can  begin 
writing  on  this  new  typewriter  immediately. 
Ask  the  local  Burroughs  office  for  a 
demonstration  there  or  in  your  own  class¬ 
room.  Illustrated  booklet  sent  free  on 
request.  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


TYPEWRITER 


Name. 
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RCA  Victor  Co.,  Inc. 

Camden,  New  Jersey 
"RADIO  HEADQUARTERS” 

A  Radio  Corporation  of  America  Subsidiary 


When  ordering  RCA  Victor  Records  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World 


RCA  VICTOR  COMPANY,  INC.,  Dept.  BWIO 
Record  Sales  Dept.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

I  am  interested  in  increasing  efficiency  in  my 
Shorthand  Work.  Without  obligation,  send  me 
at  once  your  new  booklet,  “Shorthand  Speed 
Dictation’*. 


Ihe  new'day  way  to  obtain  more  efficient 
results  in  shorthand  instruction  is  by  use  of  the  pho¬ 
nograph  for  dictation.  Prominent  authorities  state 
that.  And  students  delight  in  working  with  the  pho¬ 
nograph.  Somehow  it  seems  to  make  study  easier. 

Victor  has  a  complete  set  of  graded  exercises  in 
dictation  on  records.  Students  can  use  them  in  the 
classroom  and  in  the  home.  Teachers  can  utilize 
time  formerly  spent  in  dictation,  in  observing  and 
criticizing  the  individuaPs  work.  The  ear  is  trained 
. .  .  speed  quickly  attained  .  .  .  every  step  forward 
becomes  easier.  Victor  has  made  a  special  study 
of  this  subject,  and  is  ready  to  place  full  informa¬ 
tion  in  your  hands.  Use  the  convenient  coupon. 


Address 


State. 
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•  BE  SURE  TO  ENTER  ROYAL’S 
NEW  “ARRANGEMENT”  COMPETITION 
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STUDENTS! 

AND  FIFTY  DOLLARS  IN  CASH... 


Would  you  like  to  win  a  Royal  Signet  Type¬ 
writer — or  one  of  550  other  awards?  Then 
enter  Rdyal’s  latest  competition  at  once.  You’ll 
find  it  simple,  entertaining,  and  instructive. 

FIRST,  read  the  paragraph  headed  “Arrange¬ 
ment  Material.”  It  is  an  advertisement  featur¬ 
ing  the  Rc^'al  Portable  Typewriter,  and  writ¬ 
ten  without  punctuation  marks — no  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  no  separation,  no  attempt  to  make  it 
readable. 

SECOND,  re-type  on  plain  paper,  punctuating 
correctly,  making  the  best  arrangement  you 
can.  Be  neat — be  accurate.  Watch  margins 
and  general  set-up. 

Conditions :  Study  Carefully  Please 

1.  This  contest  is  open  to  all  students  of  type¬ 
writing.  It  closes  January  1,  1934.  2.  Paper 
should  be  typed  on  a  Royal  Typewriter.  If 
none  is  available  in  the  schoolroom,  Royal 
Branches  and  Dealers  will  be  happy  to  permit 
students  to  type  their  entries  in  the  office. 
3.  Class  entries  should  be  sent  in  a  group  with 
the  teacher’s  name  attached,  for  convenience 
in  handling.  4.  Judges  will  be  appointed  by 
Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc.,  whose  de¬ 
cision  shall  be  final.  5.  Use  regular  typewriter 
paper  and  type  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper. 
6.  Type  name  and  address  in  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  entry,  together  with  school 
and  teacher’s  name.  Indicate  clearly  whether 
private,  public,  or  parochial.  7.  Only  type¬ 
writer  characters,  underlining,  etc.,  are  to  be 
used.  8.  In  case  of  tie,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  each  tying  competitor. 


The  Awards  I 

Royal  here  extends  a  real,  winning  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  all  typewriting  students.  Special 
prizes  will  be  given — a  Royal  Signet  to  each 
of  the  two  students,  from  (a)  private, 
(b)  public,  or  (c)  parochial  schools  whose 
entry  is  the  most  attractive,  the  neatest  and 
the  most  accurate.  Six  new  Royal  Signets  in 
all !  The  50  next  best,  regardless  of  school, 
will  Pach  receive  $1.  And  Certificates  of 
Honor  will  be  awarded  to  500  additional 
students  in  the  order  of  merit. 

Arransement  Material 

Practice  practice  practice  this  is  the  advice  of 
prominent  instructors  everywhere  rest  relax 
enjoy  yourself  at  home  evenings  and  on  your 
holidays  thats  what  spare  timeis  for  but  prac¬ 
tice  whenever  you  have  the  opportunity  ten 
minutes  fifteen  minutes  half  an  hour  each  day 
will  help  to  place  you  at  the  head  of  the  class 
of  course  you  need  a  typewriter  of  your  own 
and  preferably  the  improved  1933  royal 
portable  light  in  weight  sturdy  and  efficient 
this  finest  of  homesized  writing  machines 
duplicates  the  speed  and  smoothness  of  an 
office  typewriter  price  $60  your  choice  of 
colors  and  styles  of  type  see  your  nearest 
dealer  for  complete  information  including  de¬ 
tails  of  convenient  payment  plan  other  royals 
for  home  use  are  the  signet  senior  with  double 
shift  keys  and  standard  4bank  keyboard  chip- 
proof  velvetone  finish  price  $37  and  the  royal 
signet  simplest  and  easiest  to  use  of  all  home 
typewriters  no  confusing  shift  key  price 
$29.50. 


NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS 

Royal  nrces  you  to  enter  your  students,  sub- 
mittinc  class  entries  as  a  unit.  It  will  help 
them  in  their  resular  work,  promoting  interest 
in  grammar.  Additional  copies  of  the  material 
to  be  arranged  (see  above)  will  be  supplied 
without  obligation.  Write  today.  Use  coupon. 

When  sending  this  coupon  please 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  INC. 

2  Park  Avenue.  Dept.  EW-lt33,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me . additional  copies 

of  Royal  Arrangement  Material  for  classroom  use. 


Name  . 

Address  . 

School  . 
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For  Gregg  writers  •  •  •  not  scribblers 

ESTERBROOK  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


Eeterbrook  Re-New-Point  Fountain  Pen  enters  the  Gregg  speed  class  and  conies  off 
first.  Esterbrook  Re>New*Point  Fountain  Pen  is  made  with  a  Re-New-Point  to  Gregg 
specifications.  A  stenographer’s  pen  for  a  stenographer’s  job. 

The  famous  Esterbrook  steel  points  have  been  reproduced  in  hard,  non-corrosive 
Duracrome  Re-New-Points.  The  Re-New-Points  screw  into  the  Esterbrook  Fountain 
Pen  holder  as  easily  as  steel  points  go  into  an  ordinary  holder.  When  the  time  comes 
for  replacement,  unscrew  the  old— screw  in  the  new  Re-New-Point 

Esterbrook  Fountain  Pens  are  priced  from  |1  up.  Additional  Re-New-Points  arc 
25c  each. 


ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

36  Cooper  Street,  Camden,  N.  J.  or  Brown  Broa.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


When  ordering  your  Esterbrooks  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World 


For  a  description  of  this  mouth’s  cover,  see  page  go 
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The  Minimum  Course 
in  Qregg  Shorthand 

For  Theory  Classes 
t^regg  Shorthand  Manual 

A  simple  presentation  of  the  principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  usefulness  in  mastering  the  5,000  most'Used  words. 

Gregg  Speed  Studies 

This  text  is  well  named  The  Inseparable  Companion  to  the  Manual.  It 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student  at  the  time  he  receives  his 
Manual.  Its  314  pages  are  packed  with  the  following  helpful  theory  aids: 

Shorthand  penmanship  drills.  Shorthand  gazetteer  of  foreign 

Vocabulary  drills  completing  the  r- tnnnn 


Shorthand  penmanship  drills.  Shorthand  gazetteer  of  foreign 

Vocabulary  drills  completing  the 

^  ^  j.  Graded  dictation  —  over  10,000 

5,000  most'Used  words.  ,  ,  . 

running  words — on  each  chapter 

Brief'form  derivative  drills.  of  the  Manual. 

Ungraded  dictation — 100  pages  of 
100  sentences  using  all  the  brief  ,  ,  ,  ■  . 

up'tO'date  letters  and  articles — 

for  use  during  the  last  weeks  of 
Similar'words  drills.  the  theory  course. 

The  student  who  uses  “Gregg  Speed  Studies”  has  the  correct  outlines 
always  before  him  while  learning,  for  all  this  supplementary  material  is 
written  in  beautiful  shorthand. 

For  Advanced  Classes 
Gregg  Speed  Building 

This  text  is  itself  a  daily  teaching  plan.  No  more  need  for  the  advanced 
shorthand  teacher  to  prepare  theory  reviews  or  adapt  the  material  in  a 
dictation  book  to  building  speed.  Every  day’s  assignment  is  already  scien- 
tifically  organized  for  the  student  in  his  own  text,  You  will  be  especially 
pleased  with  its  vocabulary  previews,  four  complete  motivated  reviews  of 
the  Manual,  warming-up  speed  letters,  spelling-improvement  drills,  and 
illustrated  definitions  of  important  words  in  thirteen  major  vocations.  All 
material  counted  by  the  new  standard  word,  insuring  a  uniform  rate  of 
dictation. 

Thu  program  will  produce  maxi¬ 
mum  results  at  a  minimum  cost. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  Toronto  London  Sydney 
Greet  Books  Are  Amthoritativt 


Please  mention  The  Business  Education  World  when  answering  advertisements 


The  Crisis  in  Instructional  Equiprhent 

By  DR.  ERNEST  HORN 

Professor  of  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa 

The  financial  crisis  is  not  the  only  crisis  confronting  our  schools.  Nor 
is  it  the  most  difficult.  Every  branch  of  education — particularly  business 
education — is  facing  a  crisis  involving  major  changes  in  courses  of  study 
and  in  instructional  materials.  Dr.  Horn  and  other  national  authorities 
on  curriculum  making  have  viewed  with  considerable  concern  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  many  local  communities  are  striving  to  meet  this  crisis. 

*‘Local  courses  of  study,"  says  Dr.  Horn,  “have  been  produced  by  the 
1  thousands  in  the  last  few  years.  Such  diversity  cannot  be  justified  either 

on  the  basis  of  local  needs  or  on  the  basis  of  competency."  This  most 
timely  article  is  offered  our  readers  in  part  fulfillment  of  the  platform 
of  The  Business  Education  World. 

My  thesis  will  be  that  the  textbook  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  an  indispensable  part  of  instructional 
equipment,  but  only  a  part. 

Whatever  may  be  the  strengths  or  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  textbook  as  a  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  it  has  in  practice  been  a  controlling  fac¬ 
tor  in  teaching  in  the  United  States  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  The  extensive  use  of 
the  textbook  in  this  country  is  often  referred 


V  ^  INCE  the  general  theme  assigned  me  is 
^  “The  Textbook  in  American  Education,” 
^  and  since  the  space  is  limited,  I  shall 
.  confine  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  use  of  the 
textbook  and  other  instructional  equipment  in 
teaching  geography,  history,  and  other  social 
^  studies.  What  is  true  of  the  social  studies, 
1  however,  is  true  also,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 

J  degree,  of  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 
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to  by  European  writers  as  “the  American 
method.”  in  contrast  with  other  methods, 
chiefly  oral,  that  are  more  commonly  encoun¬ 
tered  abroad. 

The  Textbook  Essential  in  American 
Education 

The  textbook  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
that  accompany  its  use  have  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  criticism  by  various  national 
committees,  but  the  reports  almost  always 


Photograph  by  Bachrach 


Eknest  Horn 

end  with  the  admission  that  the  textbook  is 
essential  under  our  conditions.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Ten,  which,  in  1892,  condemned  “the 
dry  and  lifeless  system  of  instruction  by  text¬ 
book,”  concluded,  nevertheless,  in  its  report 
that; 

Textbooks  must  continue  to  be  used,  but 
they  should  be  carefully  selected,  and  the  pupil 
should  have  the  constant  use  of  at  least  two 
different  books ;  the  recitations  upon  them 
should  not  consist  of  an  historical  catechism, 
but  should  be  made  up  of  suggestive  questions 
requiring  a  comparison  and  combination  of 
different  parts  of  the  pupil’s  material.  ,  .  . 

Various  subsequent  committees,  while  rec¬ 
ommending  the  introduction  of  collateral  read¬ 
ing,  have  advised  the  retention  of  the  text¬ 
book  as  an  essential  part  of  instructional 


equipment.  Edmonson,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  which,  in  1931,  produced  the 
yearbook  on  the  textbook  in  American  edu¬ 
cation  (Thirtieth  Yearbook,  Part  II),  con¬ 
cludes  ; 

In  view,  then,  of  the  importance  of  the  text¬ 
book  in  our  scheme  of  education,  it  is  apparent 
that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  content  and  method  of  instruction  is  to 
place  better  textbooks  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
and  pupils. 

This  conclusion  is  amply  justified  by  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  our  schools  with  re¬ 
spect  to  teaching  methods,  instructional 
equipment,  and  the  training  of  teachers. 

A  large  number  of  investigations  of  cur¬ 
rent  teaching  practices  have  shown  that  some 
form  of  the  question-and-answer  recitation, 
based  largely  on  the  textbook,  is  still  the 
dominant  method  of  teaching  in  American 
schools.  Regardless  of  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  this  practice,  one  needs  to  be  ro¬ 
mantically  optimistic  to  expect  that  it  will 
vanish  in  this  generation.  The  textbook  is 
still  the  chief  item  in  the  instructional  equip¬ 
ment  of  most  schools,  and  few  schools,  in¬ 
deed,  make  adequate  provision  for  collateral 
reading. 

Textbook  Production  of  Greatest 
Educational  Importance 

The  majority  of  teachers  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  trained  to  conduct  instruction  after 
the  manner  of  many  European  schools,  in 
which  the  teacher  is  the  chief  source  of  in¬ 
formation  and  guidance.  This  European  prac¬ 
tice,  moreover,  is  contrary  to  the  ideals  in 
American  education,  which  stress  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  ability  to  work  independently, 
with  authoritative  sources  of  information.  In 
the  achievement  of  this  ideal,  the  production 
and  proper  use  of  textbooks  and  collateral 
reading  are  matters  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance.  Since  the  majority  of  teachers  use 
textbooks  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
collateral  references,  attention  should  be 
called  to  what  the  text  does  and  does  not 
contribute. 

The  criticism  of  textbooks  has  been  a  fa¬ 
vorite  pastime  of  the  teaching  profession  for 
several  generations.  Textbooks  are  charged 
with  being  .too  abstract  and  difficult,  with 
maintaining  a  lag  between  modern  knowledge 
and  instruction,  and,  by  a  small  but  aggres- 
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sive  minority,  with  being  identified  with  the 
teaching  of  “subjects.”  All  these  criticisms 
have  an  element  of  truth  in  them. 

Need  of  Texts  on  Different  Levels  of 
Difficulty 

Textbooks  in  such  subjects  as  geography, 
hygiene,  history,  and  science  are  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  understand  unless  supple¬ 
mented  by  more  detailed  and  concrete  sources 
of  information.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
to  do  good  teaching  in  so-called  content  sub¬ 
jects  on  the  basis  of  a  single  textbook.  These 
books  must  be  supplemented  in  many  ways, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  by  the  use 
of  what  have  been  called  collateral  or  sup¬ 
plementary  readings.  Such  readings  are  more 
properly  regarded  as  basic,  since  they  contain 
the  concrete  data  that  make  thoughtful  learn¬ 
ing  possible.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
textbook  is  to  be  displaced;  its  function  is 
to  give  an  organization  to  knowledge  that  has 
been  procured  elsewhere.  In  order  to  make 
desired  organizations  stand  out,  it  has  some¬ 
times  been  urged  that  the  size  of  textbooks 
should  be  reduced,  provided,  of  course,  they 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  basic  or  collat¬ 
eral  readings. 

The  limitations  that  apply  to  one  textbook 
apply  almost  equally  well  when  two  or  more 
texts  are  used  in  the  place  of  one.  Henry 
Johnson  rightly  calls  this  the  height  of  futil¬ 
ity,  for  while  the  use  of  two  or  more  texts 
may  do  something  to  offset  the  memorizing 
of  the  pattern  of  the  presentation  in  a  single 
text,  it  does  not  provide  the  concrete  experi¬ 
ences  that  are  necessary  for  understanding 
and  the  elimination  of  verbalism.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  two  or  more  textbooks  of  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  difficulty  might  be  used  advan¬ 
tageously  to  provide  for  individual  differences 
in  reading  ability,  but,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  best  adjustment 
to  individual  differences  can  be  made  by  sup¬ 
plying  collateral  or  basic  readings  appropriate 
to  different  levels  of  ability. 

Average  TexI  BeHer  Than  Average  Course 
of  Study 

It  is  easy  to  overemphasize  the  deficiencies 
of  textbooks.  In  comparison  with  courses  of 
study  they  are  far  less  abstract  and  far  more 
explicit;  they  are  more  competently  made; 
the  organization  and  sequence  are  better;  and 
the  references  appended  to  the  various  sec¬ 

i 


tions  are,  as  compared  with  those  m  courses 
of  study,  distinctly  superior.  The  average 
textbook  is  far  sounder,  pedagogically  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  scholarship  and  up- 
to-dateness,  than  the  average  course  of  study, 
and  the  best  textbook  is  probably  better  from 
any  of  these  points  of  view  than  the  best 
course  of  study.  Certainly,  the  worst  text¬ 
book  is  far  from  being  as  objectionable  as 
the  worst  course  of  study  in  content,  in 
organization,  or  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
recommended. 

The  use  of  the  textbook  should  not  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  teaching  of  traditional  school 
“subjects”  alone.  This  identification  has  been 
justified  in  the  past  because  “subjects”  have 
been  dominant  in  the  course  of  study,  but 
textbooks  might  be  prepared  for  any  type  of 
“units,”  “problems,”  or  “activities.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  publishers  have  long  furnished 
just  such  books,  and,  indeed,  textbooks  have 
been  provided  for  many  types  of  organiza¬ 
tions  that  extend  throughout  a  term  or  school 
year  and  that  are  given  labels  different  from 
those  attached  to  traditional  school  “sub¬ 
jects.”  On  the  other  hand,  traditional  “sub¬ 
jects”  have  been  taught  on  a  non-textbook 
basis. 

Authoritative  Instructional  Material  Should 
Precede  Curriculum  Building 

Textbooks  will  undoubtedly  be  written  for 
any  content  or  organization,  traditional  or 
otherwise,  that  is  recommended  by  an  author¬ 
itative  committee  and  that  is  acceptable  to  the 
teaching  profession.  These  textbooks  will, 
moreover,  probably  be  the  basis  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  most  school  systems.  Changes  in  our 
courses  of  study  are  needed  and  are  certain 
to  come  as  a  result  of  changes  in  our  social 
circumstances  and  as  a  result  of  increments 
to  and  reevaluations  of  the  social  heritage. 
It  will  be  tragic  if  these  new  problems  and 
new  evaluations  are  presented  to  children  in 
any  way  except  through  the  contribution  of 
competent  scholars  in  the  various  fields,  work¬ 
ing  in  cooperation  with  competent  members 
of  the  teaching  profession. 

It  is  exceedingly  wasteful,  and  it  may  even 
be  dangerous,  to  introduce  new  units  or  new 
organizations  into  the  course  of  study  of  any 
school  until  adequate  instructional  equipment 
has  been  made  available.  Unless  such  mate¬ 
rial  is  provided,  teachers  and  pupils  flounder, 
and  instruction  is  deficient  in  soundness  of 
scholarship  as  well  as  in  organization.  For 
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this  reason  one  must  view  with  considerable 
concern  the  present  vogue  of  local  curricu¬ 
lum  making.  Local  courses  of  study  have 
been  produced  by  the  thousands  in  the  last 
few  years  and,  in  spite  of  much  borrowing 
back  and  forth,  their  diversity  and  insta¬ 
bility  make  it  difficult  for  publishers  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  distribute  profitably  the  necessary 
instructional  equipment.  Such  diversity  can¬ 
not  be  justified  either  on  the  basis  of  local 
needs  or  on  the  basis  of  competency  of  local 
groups  to  make  courses  of  study. 

The  first  step  in  securing  adequate  instruc¬ 
tional  equipment  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
be  the  removal  of  unnecessary  divergences  in 
curriculum  making.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
when  a  sufficiently  large  demand  is  created  for 
any  type  of  instructional  equipment,  publish¬ 
ers  will  gladly  and  promptly  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  providing  it. 

Pupil  Differences  Enormous 

There  is  one  important  matter  with  which 
both  publishers  and  teachers  have  been  much 
too  little  concerned:  the  adaptation  of  instruc¬ 
tional  equipment  to  differences  in  the  abilities 
of  pupils.  There  is  no  way  of  adjusting  to 
individual  differences  which  is  so  practicable, 
so  immediately  at  hand,  and  so  sure  of  suc¬ 
cess  as  the  provision  of  instructional  equip¬ 
ment  that  extends  over  a  considerable  range 
of  complexity  and  reading  difficulty. 

Teachers,  supervisors,  and  textbook  makers 
have  been  led  astray  by  their  belief  in  the 
myth  of  the  second-grade  child,  or  the  fifth- 
grade  child,  or  the  seventh-grade  child.  Chil¬ 
dren  at  any  grade  level  vary  enormously  in 
mental  age  and  in  reading  ability.  The  only 
certain  statement  that  can  be  made  about  a 
fifth-grade  child  is  that  he  is  in  the  fifth 
grade.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  relatively 
narrow  range  of  ability  in  any  subject  that 
can  be  described  as  characteristic  of  second 
grade,  or  fifth  grade,  or  seventh  grade.  Even 
in  school  systems  where  research  bureaus  have 
paid  special  attention  to  the  grading  and 
grouping  of  children,  it  is  common  to  find 
that  the  highest  fourth  of  the  pupils  in  a 
given  grade  are  superior  in  achievement  (for 
example,  in  reading  ability)  to  the  average  of 
the  grade  above,  and  that  the  pxmrest  fourth 
of  the  students  in  the  grade  are  inferior  to 
the  average  of  the  grade  below. 

A  similar  range  in  overlapping  is  found  in 
mental  ages,  which  have  been  much  stressed 
both  in  the  grouping  and  in  the  grade  place¬ 


ment  of  students.  For  example,  in  Dr.  Bird 
Baldwin’s  study  of  557  cases  sampled  from 
the  fourth  grade  of  representative  school  sys¬ 
tems,  the  range  of  mental  ages  was  from  six 
years  old  to  fifteen  years  old.  The  lowest 
mental  age  in  these  fourth  grades  was  as  low 
as  that  discovered  for  any  child  in  a  similar 
sampling  of  third-grade  children;  the  highest 
mental  age  happened  to  be  as  high  as  any 
possessed  in  a  similar  sampling  of  fifth-grade 
children.  More  than  a  fourth  of  the  557 
fourth-grade  children  had  mental  ages  which 
were  as  high  as,  or  higher  than,  the  median 
of  fifth-grade  children;  more  than  a  fourth 
of  them  had  mental  ages  that  were  lower 
than  the  median  age  of  third-grade  children. 

It  seems  logical,  therefore,  that  such  dif¬ 
ferences  should  be  matched  in  any  class  or 
in  any  grade  by  instructional  equipment  of  a 
similar  range.  The  minimum  range  of  diffi¬ 
culty  for  any  intermediate  grade  or  any  grade 
beyond  should  be  at  least  three  years.  This 
means  not  one  book  upon  a  topic  or  subject, 
but  three  or  more.  Even  this  range  would 
leave  many  children  with  books  either  too 
hard  or  too  easy.  For  example,  a  book  fitted 
to  the  median  reading  ability  or  the  median 
mental  age  of  the  fourth-grade  child  would 
be  too  easy  for  some  second-grade  children 
and  too  hard  for  some  sixth-grade  children. 
No  matter  pertaining  to  instructional  equip¬ 
ment  deserves  greater  consideration,  both  by 
superintendents  and  by  publishers,  than  this 
proposed  provision  for  individual  differences. 

Two  Plans  for  Supplementary  Reference 
Materials 

A  word  should  be  said,  in  passing,  about 
one  difficulty  that  confronts  the  schools  in 
providing  supplementary  or  collateral  refer¬ 
ence  materials.  A  considerable  amount  of 
money  is  wasted  through  the  purchase  of 
whole  books,  most  of  which  are  of  no  use,  in 
order  to  get  a  few  pages  bearing  on  some  one 
problem. 

There  are  two  ways  of  alleviating  this 
difficulty:  first,  by  publishing  small  books  or 
pamphlets  dealing  with  single  units;  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  by  publishing  volumes  of  assembled  ref¬ 
erences,  as  suggested  in  the  recent  yearbook 
on  the  teaching  of  geography.  The  former 
plan  would  probably  allow  for  more  elastic 
adjustment  to  instruction;  the  latter  would 
probably  be  more  systematic  and  more  econ¬ 
omical.  Neither  of  these  plans  is  entirely 
new.  The  publication  of  books  on  small  units 
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has  been  going  on  steadily  for  many  years, 
and  should  receive  new  impetus  because  of 
the  interest  created  in  the  pamphlets  put  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Judd. 
Source  books  have  been  made  for  many  years, 
but  most  of  these  fall  far  short  of  the  com¬ 
pleteness  and  systematic  arrangement  that 
was  apparently  in  the  minds  of  the  geography 
committee  who  produced  the  recent  yearbook. 

Insignificani  Amount  Spent  for  Texts 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  meagerness  of  instructional  equipment  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  a 
disgrace.  Such  equipment  is  necessary  for 
training  students  even  under  the  most  expert 
teachers,  and  under  the  poor  teacher  it  is  the 
pupil’s  only  hope.  Even  in  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  times  the  amount  spent  for  textbooks 
and  reference  materials  was  an  insignificant 
part  of  the  total  school  budget.  Recent  re¬ 
ports  of  certain  school  budgets  indicate  an 
expenditure  for  instructional  material  which 
is  as  low  as  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the 


whole  budget.  Expenditures  as  low  as  1  or  2 
per  cent  are  ver\’  common. 

Budget  for  Textbooks  and  Collateral 
Readings  Should  Be  Doubled 

It  is  clearly  impossible  to  attain  even  the 
most  restricted  list  of  niodern  educational 
objectives  with  such  impoverished  equipment. 
The  course  of  study  is  changing;  important 
new  data  should  be  made  available;  sound¬ 
ness  of  thinking  is  demanded  as  never  be¬ 
fore;  classes  are  larger;  and  the  quality  of 
teachers  is  likely  to  be  decreased  by  false 
programs  of  economy.  Each  and  all  of  these 
factors  increase  the  importance  of  adequate 
equipment  in  the  way  of  textbooks  and  col¬ 
lateral  readings.  The  need  for  more  and 
better  reference  materials  is  especially  great. 
It  would  be  conservative,  I  think,  to  say  that 
we  should  now  spend  at  least  twice  as  much 
for  such  equipment  as  was  spent  in  the  most 
prosperous  times.  Certainly,  the  expenditure 
for  instructional  materials  should  be  the  last 
item  to  be  cut  in  an  enforced  economy 
budget. 


What  Economics  Should  Teachers  Know? 

By  DR.  HAROLD  F.  CLARK 

Professor  of  Educational  Economics,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University- 

Over  a  million  and  a  half  youth  are  today  receiving  their  business 
education  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  The  future  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  largely  dependent  on  the  soundness  of  the  economic  thinking  of 
these  young  people  and  their  instructors. 

The  Business  Education  World  considers  that  in  this  critical  period 
it  can  render  no  greater  service  on  behalf  of  permanent  economic  sta¬ 
bility  than  by  publishing  the  series  of  articles  on  present-day  economics, 
the  first  one  of  which  appears  in  this  issue.  These  articles  represent  the 
views  and  conclusions  of  one  of  today’s  outstanding  economic  thinkers.^ 


WHAT  information  should  teachers 
have  regarding  the  economics  of  the 
New  Deal?  What  matters  are  being 
discussed  in  Washington  that  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  for  commercial  teachers  to 
understand?  We  shall  discuss  two  of  these 
subjects  in  this  article,  and  other  phases  of 
the  problem  later. 

'The  Business  Education  H’orld  does  not  necessar¬ 
ily  indorse  all  of  Dr.  Clark’s  views  and  conclusions. 


Bank  Deposits  Guaranteed 

Most  people  know  that  Congress,  -  during 
the  last  session,  passed  a  new  bill  to  guaran¬ 
tee  bank  deposits.  What  are  the  important 
provisions  of  this  bill?  How  will  they  affect 
us  as  citizens  and  teachers? 

In  almost  every  community  in  the  United 
States,  one  or  more  banks  have  failed.  For 
this  reason,  practically  everyone  is  interested 
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in  the  subject  of  guaranteeing  bank  deposits. 
Many  different  plans  for  reaching  this  end 
were  considered.  The  method  finally  adopted 
provides  for  this  result  by  very  direct  means. 
On  January  1,  1934,  all  bank  deposits  of  less 
than  $2,500  are  to  be  guaranteed.  After  July 
1,  1934,  deposits  up  to  $10,000  are  guaran¬ 
teed  in  full,  and  75  per  cent  of  the  next 
$40,000  and  50  per  cent  of  any  remaining 
amount  on  deposit  are  guaranteed. 

The  act  will  be  administered  by  a  Federal 
deposit  insurance  corporation,  which  will 
start  with  assets  of  approximately  $500,- 
000,000.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  will  con¬ 
tribute  a  part  of  their  surplus,  which  will 
amount  to  approximately  $150,000,000.  The 
banks  of  the  country  who  are  members  of 
the  deposit  corporation  will  contribute  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  their  deposits.  This 
will  amount  to  approximately  $200,000,000. 
In  addition,  a  special  levy  may  be  made  upon 
all  the  banks  for  additional  money  if  needed. 

All  banks  that  are  members  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  system  will  have  to  become 
members  of  the  deposit  corporation.  Other 
banks  will  have  to  be  inspected  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  corporation  and  passed  as 
sound  in  order  to  be  admitted. 

Pros  and  Cons 

The  details  of  the  bill  have  been  widely 
discussed.  Some  bankers  think  that  any  de¬ 
posit-guarantee  scheme  is  bad.  They  point 
to  the  losses  that  have  occurred  in  various 
state  systems  as  evidence  that  the  law  will 
not  work.  As  is  well  known,  many  states 
have  tried  deposit-guarantee  schemes  and  have 
usually  abandoned  them  for  one  reason  or 
another.  Many  bankers  contend  that  if  de¬ 
posits  are  to  be  guaranteed  and  the  corpora¬ 
tion  is  to  make  good  losses,  bankers  will 
become  less  careful. 

Other  bankers  take  a  contrary  position. 
They  admit  that  most  of  the  state  systems 
have  failed,  but,  they  contend,  usually  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  management  and  because  they 
were  local  systems.  These  bankers  maintain 
that  the  guarantee  provision  will  make  for 
more  careful  banking.  They  maintain  that 
one  bank  will  be  more  likely  to  watch  care¬ 
fully  the  actions  of  another,  if  possible  losses 
must  be  paid  by  all  banks.  They  maintain, 
further,  that  bankers  will  not  be  careless 
simply  because  the  depositor’s  money  is  pro¬ 
tected,  for  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
bank  must  be  protected. 


There  are  surely  two  sides  to  the  argu¬ 
ment,  and  the  discussion  might  have  gone  on 
indefinitely  without  action  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  banking  conditions  of  March,  1933. 

A  good  many  people  have  criticized  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  law  in  that  a  guarantee  of  50  per 
cent  would  not  be  effective  in  keeping  very 
large  deposits  from  being  moved.  These  peo¬ 
ple  maintain  that  it  was  the  movement  of 
these  large  deposits  from  such  centers  as 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  that  caused  much  of 
the  difficulty  in  the  early  part  of  1933.  They 
argue  that  if  similar  situations  develop,  the 
great  corporations  will  be  just  as  anxious  to 
move  their  money  if  there  is  a  50  per  cent 
guarantee  as  if  there  were  no  guarantee  at  all. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this  criticism, 
the  bill  as  it  stands  undoubtedly  protects  most 
depositors.  It  has  been  estimated  that  more 
than  95  per  cent  of  all  depositors  have  less 
than  $2,500  in  the  bank.  This  amount  is 
guaranteed  in  full. 

National  Recovery  Act 

The  securities  bill  and  other  phases  of  the 
Glass-Steagall  Bill,  the  various  inflation  acts, 
and  the  mortgage  relief  acts  will  be  discussed 
in  later  articles. 

We  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  National 
Recovery  Act.  This  act,  in  general,  gives  the 
President  enormous  power  to  try  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  to  plan  the  industrial  life  of  the 
country.  The  assumption  of  the  act  was  that 
each  industry  would  draw  a  code  of  fair 
comf)etition.  This  code  would  cover  such 
things  as  minimum  wages,  length  of  working 
hours,  child  labor,  and  similar  items. 

For  several  weeks,  effort  was  made  to  have 
each  industry  submit  its  special  code.  These 
codes  were  being  adopted  very  slowly  by  the 
various  industrial  units.  Finally,  the  admin¬ 
istration  in  Washington  became  convinced 
that  more  rapid  action  would  be  necessary. 
Prices  had  risen  sharply,  due  to  talk  of  in¬ 
flation  and  the  fact  that  we  had  abandoned 
the  gold  standard.  Some  prices,  such  as 
wheat,  were  further  stimulated  by  special 
causes — for  example,  a  processing  tax  was  to 
be  levied  on  many  agricultural  products  and 
raise  their  prices  still  further. 

The  President's  Blanket  Code 

More  people  had  to  be  put  to  work  and 
wages  had  to  be  raised,  and  both  had  to  be 
done  hurriedly.  This  led  the  President,  early 
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in  August,  to  proclaim  a  blanket  code  for 
industry.  This  blanket  code  was  to  operate 
in  the  place  of,  and  until  an  industry  had  sub¬ 
mitted,  a  special  code.  This  blanket  code 
provided  that  after  August  31,  1933,  no  per¬ 
son  under  sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  the  only  exception  being  that  a  boy 
or  girl  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  may 
work  not  to  exceed  three  hours  per  day,  but 
not  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  indus¬ 
tries,  also  the  work  must  be  done  in  the  day 
time  and  not  interfere  with  day  school. 

Hours,  Labor  Conditions,  and  Wages 

The  code  further  provided  that  the  firm 
signing  the  code  would  not  work  any  account¬ 
ing,  clerical,  banking,  office,  service,  or  sales 
employee,  except  traveling  salesmen,  in  any 
store,  office,  department,  establishment,  or 
public  utility,  or  on  any  automobile  or  horse- 
drawn  passenger,  express,  or  delivery  service, 
or  in  any  other  place  or  manner,  for  more 
than  forty  hours  in  any  one  week,  and  that 
the  total  hours  a  store  is  open  will  not  be 
reduced  below  fifty-two  hours  in  any  week 
unless  the  working  period  had  been  less  than 
fifty-two  hours  before  July  1.  The  signers 
further  agreed  not  to  employ  any  factory  or 
mechanical  worker  or  artisan  more  than  a 
maximum  of  thirty-five  hours  weekly  until 
the  end  of  1933,  and  that  no  employee  was 
to  be  worked  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
one  day. 

There  w'ere  few  exceptions  to  the  hours 
provided  above.  Establishments  employing 
only  two  people  in  towns  of  under  2,500  were 
to  be  exempt,  also  employees  in  managerial 
positions  who  received  more  than  $35  a  week, 
and  certain  emergency  and  special  classes. 

The  first  four  provisions  of  the  blanket  in¬ 
dustrial  code  refer  essentially  to  hours  and 
conditions  of  labor.  Essentially,  they  pro¬ 
vide  against  child  labor  and  against  working 
more  than  thirty-five  hours  in  industry  and 
forty  hours  in  clerical  and  sales  occupations. 

The  next  large  section  of  the  code  refers 
to  wages.  Employers  agree  to  pay  from  $12 
to  $15  a  week  as  a  minimum,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  city.  This  includes  all  the 
clerical,  sales,  and  similar  occupations. 

The  pay  of  any  industrial  or  mechanical 
worker  is  not  to  be  less  than  40  cents  per 
hour  unless  the  hourly  rate  was  less  than 
that  on  July  15,  1929,  and  in  no  event  may 
the  wage  be  less  than  30  cents  per  hour.  This 
section  further  provides  that  the  guaranteed 


minimum  rate  of  pay  be  maintained  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  an  employee  is  compensated 
on  the  basis  of  time  rate  or  piece  work. 

The  seventh  section  of  the  code  has  caused 
much  discussion.  It  provides  that  wages  paid 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  wages  shall  not  be 
reduced. 

No  Subterfuges 

The  eighth  section  would  be  very  impor¬ 
tant  if  all  would  accept  it.  It  provides  that 
the  employer  is  not  to  use  any  subterfuge  to 
avoid  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  agreement, 
which  are,  among  other  things,  to  increase 
employment,  to  shorten  hours,  and  to  raise 
wages.  We  shall  hope,  of  course,  that  the 
agreement  can  be  carried  out  in  this  spirit. 
Whether  it  will  be  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
action  on  some  of  the  new  codes  makes  one 
skeptical.  Some  of  the  special  codes  will  be 
mentioned  later. 

Prices 

The  last  part  of  the  general  blanket  indus¬ 
trial  code  provides  that  prices  shall  not  be 
increased  by  more  than  is  necessary  to  pay 
for  higher-priced  material,  higher  wages,  and 
additional  taxes.  Sections  10  to  14  of  the 
code  includes  certain  general  statements  of 
support  and  provide  for  certain  exceptions. 

An  Amazing  Document 

All  things  considered,  this  is  without  doubt 
the  most  amazing  document  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  or  industrial  history  of  this  country,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  some  of  the  war¬ 
time  legislation.  Surely,  every  teacher  in¬ 
terested  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  life 
of  the  country  should  become  acquainted  with 
the  NRA  code  and  some  of  the  various  special 
codes  that  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  industries.  A  great  many  of  these 
special  codes  have  been  submitted,  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  them  have  been  adopted. 

A  Typical  Industrial  Code 

The  code  submitted  by  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try  is  typical  of  many  others.  This  is  called 
a  “code  of  fair  competition,”  and  covers  such 
points  as  maximum  hours,  minimum  wages, 
and  the  creation  of  certain  groups  to  plan 
production — a  section  providing  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  production  appears  in  many  of  the 
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special  codes.  The  lumber  code  specifically 
provides  that  an  agency  shall  be  set  up  that 
shall  have  the  power  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  production  and  consumption  and  shall 
set  up  production  quotas  for  each  division 
of  the  timber  and  lumber  industries.  We 
find  such  an  amazing  sentence  as  this  in  the 
code,  “Persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  code  shall  not  purchase  or  manufacture 
lumber  and  timber  products  in  excess  of  their 
respective  allotments  under  the  quota.” 

This,  of  course,  is  setting  up  an  entirely  new 
type  of  industrial  control.  If  the  agencies  are 
adequate  for  the  task  and  can  make  their 
decision  in  the  light  of  all  the  issues  involved, 
it  may  be  that  a  much  better-planned  and 
better-coordinated  industrial  life  will  result. 

Administration  of  the  NRA 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  Recovery  Act 
will  largely  depend  on  its  administration.  For¬ 
tunately  for  the  country',  an  exceedingly  able 
man  is  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
act.  This  man  is  Hugh  S.  Johnson.  After 
leaving  the  Army,  General  Johnson  had  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  agricultural-implement  business, 
and  later  in  other  kinds  of  business  enter¬ 
prises.  He  has  shown  great  energy  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  dealing  with  problems  of  enor¬ 
mous  complexity.  Decisions  affecting  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  hundreds  of  industries  and  millions 
of  people  must  be  made  and  made  quickly. 

General  Johnson  is  known  as  the  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  act.  There  is  a  deputy  ad¬ 
ministrator;  also,  ten  assistant  deputies  have 
been  assigned  to  various  industries.  Presu¬ 
mably,  after  codes  begin  to  function,  the 
assistant  deputies  will  be  able  to  handle  most 
of  the  difficulties.  But  in  the  attempt  to  get 
the  codes  adopted,  all  the  ability  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  himself  has  been  used,  and  in  the 
steel,  oil,  coal,  and  some  other  codes,  the 
influence  of  the  President  himself  has  been 
necessary  to  decide  particular  points. 

Consumer  Advisory  Board 

The  Recovery  Act  is  primarily  designed  to 
shorten  hours  and  increase  wages.  Both  of 
these  things  might  take  place  and  still  leave 
the  consumer  in  an  unfortunate  position.  For 
that  reason  a  consumer  advisory  board  has 
been  set  up  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Rumsey.  This  board  has  had  its  dif¬ 
ficulties  already.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  re.signed  because  he  claimed  the 


board  was  not  proceeding  in  a  way  that 
would  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

With  the  employer  interested  in  a  higher 
price  for  his  commodity,  with  labor  interested 
in  a  higher  w'age,  the  consumer  may  well  be 
left  with  inadequate  protection.  During  a 
short  time  one  might  expect  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  labor  and  of  the  employers  to  dis¬ 
agree  greatly,  but  over  a  long  period  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  imagine  that  they  would 
agree  to  raise  both  prices  and  wages  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer.  One  h^s  to  admit 
that,  without  looking  over  all  the  machinery 
of  the  Recovery  Administration,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  adequate  protection  for  the 
ultimate  consumer.  A  part  of  this  defect  is 
due  to  the  great  difficulty  of  setting  up  fair 
prices  that  the  consumer  should  pay.  There 
is  special  difficulty  in  this  country  due  to  the 
almost  complete  lack  of  consumers’  organi¬ 
zations.  If  the  Recovery  Act  does  nothing 
else  but  to  show  the  need  of  more  adequate 
organization  of  consumers,  it  will  have  been 
worth  the  effort. 

Labor  Must  Be  Represented 

One  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  the  Re¬ 
covery  Act  is  that  industries  will  be  allowed 
to  organize  and  to  set  prices  by  agreement, 
these  prices  to  cover  a  fair  profit  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  fair  wages.  The  assumption  seems 
to  be  that  in  each  factory  there  will  be  elected 
representatives  of  the  workers,  who  will  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  employers.  These 
groups,  working  together,  will  have  general 
charge  of  conditions  within  the  limits  set  up 
by  the  code.  This  provision  of  the  act  has 
given  as  much  trouble  as  any  other  condition. 
Some  of  the  leading  industries,  such  as  steel 
and  automobile,  which  have  never  had  regu¬ 
lar  unions  in  them,  have  been  somewhat 
skeptical  of  this  provision.  The  industries 
insisted  that  they  would  not  allow  unions  to 
be  set  up  under  the  excuse  of  operating  the 
act.  The  administration  insisted  that  some 
group  must  represent  the  workers.  In  a  few 
of  the  major  industries  the  clause  is  still 
indefinite.  What  will  happen  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  actual  administration  of  the  act. 

To  protect  the  interest  of  labor  in  general, 
a  labor  advisory  board  has  been  set  up,  in¬ 
cluding  such  people  as  Wolman,  William 
Green,  and  Hillman.  The  labor  advisory  board 
is  supposed  to  have  general  charge  of  the 
conditions  and  administration  affecting  labor. 
An  industrial  advisory  board  has  also  been 
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set  up  to  represent  the  opinion  of  industry-. 
This  board  includes  Walter  Teagle,  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  Gerard 
Swope,  of  the  General  Electric,  and  others. 

In  addition  to  these  three  general  advisory- 
boards  —  consumer,  industrial,  and  labor — a 
great  many  special  technical  and  advisory 
groups  of  one  kind  or  another  have  been  set 
up.  For  instance,  a  very  able  board  has  been 
set  up  to  outline  policies  in  planning  the  pub¬ 
lic  works  expenditure.  Many  regional  boards 
have  also  been  set  up. 

Unemployment  Greatly  Aided  by  NRA 

More  and  more  the  Recovery  Act  is  going 
to  be  considered  the  heart  of  the  present 
effort  to  solve  problems  created  by  the  de¬ 
pression.  In  a  recent  speech,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  said  that  the  two  great  barriers  to  pros¬ 
perity  have  been  low  farm  prices  and  the 
creeping  paralysis  of  unemployment.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  farm  act  would  remedy  the 
situation  in  regard  to  low  farm  prices,  and 
the  industrial  Recovery  Act  should  solve  the 
question  of  unemployment.  The  provisions 
that  have  so  far  been  worked  out  under  the 
Recovery  Act  indicate  that  it  should  greatly 
aid  in  putting  people  back  to  work.  It  is 


doubtful,  however,  if  it  will  prove  a  complete 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Instead  of  saying  that  people  will  work 
forty  or  forty-eight  or  fifty  or  any  othei 
particular  number  of  hours,  it  would  have 
been  much  safer  to  have  said  we  will  use  all 
the  people  in  the  country  to  do  all  the  work. 
Then  if  we  had  set  up  the  machinery  and 
all  the  people  were  used  to  do  all  the  work, 
obviously,  unemployment  would  disappear.  If 
you  pick  a  number  of  hours  and  say  this  is 
the  number  of  hours  that  people  shall  work, 
it  may  turn  out  to  be  too  high  or  too  low, 
depending  on  a  great  many  circumstances. 

Those  in  charge  of  administering  the  pres¬ 
ent  act  would  doubtless  answer  this  criticism 
by  saying  it  was  necessary  to  pick  some 
length  of  working  hours  and,  in  the  absence 
of  better  information,  we  picked  the  ones 
mentioned.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
the  necessity  of  doing  this.  We  still  insist, 
however,  that  we  may  have  to  obtain  better 
information  and  more  adequate  machinery  to 
be  able  to  do  something  else  before  we  get 
a  real  solution  of  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  most  importam 
that  all  teachers  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  solve 
this  problem  of  low  prices,  low  wages,  and 
unemployment. 


Economic  Myths 

The  first  six  of  this  series  of  myths  by  Dr.  Clark  were  published  in  the 
September  issue.  The  series  will  continue  throughout  the  year.  Dr. 
Clark  invites  correspondence  and  discussion  on  these  myths  through  the 


columns  of  this  magazine. 

ECONOMIC  MYTH  NO.  7 

People  Will  Nof  Work  Unless  They 
Make  a  Profit 

IT  is  common  knowledge  that  work  is  done 
only  for  profit.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
conceive  of  one  farmer  raising  a  few  more 
apples  than  he  needed  and  trading  them  to 
another  farmer  who  had  a  few  more  potatoes 
than  he  needed.  That  simply  cannot  be  done. 
It  is  impossible  to  trade  services  or  commodi¬ 
ties  directly.  In  1933,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  barter  and  the  direct  exchange  of 
services  and  commodities,  but  this  is  impos¬ 


sible,  because  there  would  be  no  profit  in  it. 
A  dentist  could  not  fill  teeth  in  exchange  for 
the  carpenter’s  fixing  his  house. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  economic 
order  where  people  would  work  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  and  commodities  and  other  things  that 
they  want.  Unless  they  can  obtain  a  profit 
in  addition,  people  simply  will  not  do  anything. 
This  is  human  nature,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
the  argument.  Theoretically,  it  might  be  very 
easy  to  outline  the  type  of  world  that  could 
produce  enough  commodities  for  every  indi¬ 
vidual.  If  there  is  no  profit,  it  would  not 
be  done,  because  people  will  not  work  unless 
they  make  a  profit. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
there  are  thousands  of  farm  hands  working 
for  their  board  and  clothing,  but  we  know 
there  is  a  mistake,  because  people  will  not 
work  unless  they  make  a  profit.  We  hear  of 
cooperative  societies  being  formed  where  peo¬ 
ple  perform  all  the  necessary  functions  for 
themselves,  but  we  know  these  cannot  exist, 
because  people  will  not  work  unless  they  can 
make  a  profit.  Some  radical  economist  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  in  recent  years  that 
the  piling  up  of  profit  that  is  not,  in  turn,  in¬ 
vested  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  economic  difficulties.  But  we  know,  again, 
that  he  must  be  wrong,  because  no  one  would 
work  merely  for  food  and  clothing  and  shelter 
and  education  and  medical  service  and  travel 
and  cultural  activities  and  the  other  things 
that  he  wants  and  needs  unless  he  can  make 
a  profit.  One  of  the  most  widely  believed 
myths  in  all  this  world  is  that  people  will  not 
work  unless  they  make  a  profit. 

ECONOMIC  MYTH  NO.  8 

Tariffs  Are  a  Good  Thing;  Tariffs  Are  o 
Bod  Thing 

Good  Republicans  used  to  argue  that  tar¬ 
iffs  were  a  good  thing.  Good  Democrats 
used  to  argue  that  tariffs  were  a  bad  thing. 
Now  good  Republicans  argue  that  the  tariffs 
that  I  want  are  a  good  thing,  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats  argue  that  the  tariffs  I  want  are  a  good 
thing. 

The  owner  of  the  textile  mill  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  who  fears  the  importation  of  English 
textiles  is  convinced  that  a  high  tariff  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  safety  of  the  country.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturer  in  Detroit  who  sees  tar¬ 
iffs  killing  his  export  trade  is  convinced  that 
tariffs  are  a  bad  thing  and  will  ruin  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  owners  of  steel  mills  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  are  convinced  that  tariffs  were  provided 
by  some  all-wise  intelligence  to  insure  the 
prosperity  of  the  Pennsylvania  steel  industry’. 
The  banker  in  New’  York  who  sees  that  tariffs 
have  destroyed  his  lending  abroad  complains 
that  tariffs  have  ruined  his  business.  The 
farmer  of  Louisiana  who  raises  sugar  cane 
knows  that  a  tariff  on  sugar  is  necessary.  Even 
the  farmer  in  Colorado  who  raises  the  beet 
sugar  knows  that.  The  poor  farmer  in  Min¬ 
nesota  who  exports  wheat  and  the  farmer  in 
Texas  who  exports  cotton  are  poor  deluded 
souls  who  are  still  convinced  that  tariffs  are 
a  very  bad  thing. 


Tariffs  are  a  good  thing;  tariffs  are  a  bad 
thing.  Both  are  true;  both  are  untrue.  Far 
more  fundamentally,  both  are  untrue,  because 
no  such  simple  solution  for  a  balanced  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  future  is  possible.  No  longer  can 
prosperity  be  brought  and  obtained  by  the 
naive  arguments  of  primitive  societies  that 
tariffs  are  a  good  thing  or  that  tariffs  are  a 
bad  thing.  Tariffs  must  be  used  intelligently 
as  a  part  of  a  planned  economy  to  procure 
the  greatest  economic  welfare  for  the  entire 
population. 

ECONOMIC  MYTH  NO.  9 

If  Each  Farmer  Increases  His  Own  Effic¬ 
iency,  the  Agricultural  Problem 
Will  Be  Solved 

There  are  many  people  who  still  believe 
that  all  we  have  to  do  to  solve  the  agri¬ 
cultural  problem  is  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  each  farmer.  Whether  the  farmer  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  burning  his  corn,  plowing  under  his 
cotton,  or  allowing  his  fruit  to  rot  on  the 
trees  seems  to  make  little  difference  to  these 
people.  Even  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  imply  in  much  of  what 
they  do  that  increased  efficiency  is  the  ma¬ 
jor  agricultural  problem. 

There  was  a  time,  many  years  ago,  when 
hand  labor  predominated  on  the  farm.  In 
those  days,  it  was  impossible  to  produce  any 
large  excess  over  what  the  farmer  used.  With 
modern  machinery,  it  is  easy  for  one  farmer 
to  produce  an  enormously  greater  quantity 
of  any  particular  commodity  than  he  can  use. 
This  means  that  some  attention  must  be  paid 
to  balance  and  controlling  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  farming.  Today,  it  is  far  more 
important  not  to  have  too  many  farmers  than 
it  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  individual 
farmer. 

It  is  quite  true  that  if  Farmer  Appletree 
can  increase  his  efficiency  greatly,  he  perhaps 
can  sell  his  product  even  at  present  low  prices 
and  make  a  profit.  But  this  makes  it  all  the 
worse  for  Farmer  Buttontree.  It  could  hardly 
be  called  a  solution  to  the  farm  problem. 
In  society  as  a  whole,  all  other  groups  benefit 
from  increased  efficiency  in  any  one  group.  In 
a  world  where,  because  of  modern  machinery’, 
it  is  possible  to  produce  too  much  of  one 
agricultural  commodity,  the  farm  problem  can¬ 
not  be  solved  merely  by  increasing  efficiency 
on  particular  farms. 
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The  Story  of  Shorthand 

By  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG,  S.C.D. 

[Copyright,  1933,  by  John  Robert  Gregg] 

Chapter  I  (Continued) 

SHORTHAND  TWENTY  CENTURIES  AGO 

4 

The  first  mention  of  a  system  consisting  of  stenographic  characters  is  in 
connection  with  the  famous  Roman  poet,  Quintus  Ennius  (239-169 
B.C.),  who  was  sometimes  called  “The  father  of  Roman  song”  and  “The 
Homer  of  Rome,”  and  of  whom  Quintilian  wrote:  “Let  us  revere  Ennius  as 
we  revere  the  sacred  groves,  hallowed  by  antiquity,  whose  massive  and  ven¬ 
erable  oak  trees  are  not  so  remarkable  for  beauty  as  for  the  religious  awe 
they  inspire.”  It  is  said  that  Quintus  Ennius  used  a  scheme  of  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  brief  signs  that  he  devised  for  the  purpose  of  writing  more  swiftly  than 
was  possible  by  the  ordinary  alphabet,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  scheme 
formed  the  basis  of  the  first  system  of  shorthand  writing  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge. 

Definite  and  indisputable  evidence  of  the  use  of  shorthand  in  the  form 
of  characters  before  the  Christian  Era  is  recorded  by  Plutarch,  who  men¬ 
tions  that  in  the  debate  in  the  Roman  Senate  on  the  Catilinian  conspiracy,  63 
B.C.,  the  orations  of  Cicero  and  Cato  were  re|X)rted  in  shorthand.  He  writes : 

This  speech  of  Cato  has  been  preserved  in  this  manner:  Cicero  had 
taught  the  most  skillful  writers,  beforehand,  signs  which  in  small  and 


Cicero  Accusing  Catiline  in  the  Roman  Senate,  63  B.  C. 
The  first  recorded  instance  of  the  use  of  shorthand  in  reporting. 
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short  characters  comprehended  the  signification  of  many  letters.  These 
writers  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  Curia,  and  as  yet  they  had 
developed  neither  quick-writers,  nor  did  they  have  any,  but  were  just 
entering  upon  that  path. 

Plutarch  attributes  to  Cicero  the  invention  of  shorthand,  but  there  is  now 
no  doubt  that  the  credit  for  originating  the  first  system  of  shorthand  known 
to  us  belongs  to  Tiro,  who  was  a  freedman  of  Cicero.  Dr.  J.  W.  Zeibig,  in 
his  “Ancient  and  Medieval  Shorthand,”  points  out  that  it  was  the  custom  in 
those  days  to  ascribe  to  the  master  or  patron  any  merits  or  achievements  of 
his  slaves  or  freedmen,  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  maxim  that  what¬ 
ever  a  slave  acquired  he  acquired  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  master.  Doc¬ 
tor  Zeibig  adds :  ? 

Had  Cicero  been  the  inventor  or  even  the  perfector  of  shorthand, 
he  would  not  have  remained  silent  about  it,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  his 
whole  character  and  nature;  and  the  writings  of  his  biographers  and 
commentators  contain  no  allusion  whatever  to  such  a  meritorious  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Like  many  of  the  slaves  of  that  time,*  Tiro  was  highly  educated,  and  on 
receiving  his  freedom  from  Cicero,  he  adopted  two-thirds  of  his  master’s  name 
and  became  known  as  Marcus  Tullius  Tiro.  He  afterwards  became  Cicero’s 
secretary  and  confidant,  and  the  warm  regard  that  Cicero  entertained  for 
Tiro  is  shown  again  and  again  in  the  letters  of  Cicero.  The  reliance  he  placed 
iqx)n  Tiro’s  astuteness  and  judgment  is  exhibited  in  this  extract  from  one  of 
his  letters: 

Give  me  reliable  information  on  the  political  relations,  how  it  stands 
with  Octavius  and  Antonius;  what  is  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  let  me 
know  whatever  may  be  about  to  happen.  I  can  scarcely  refrain  from 
hastening  to  Rome,  but  I  shall  be  guided  entirely  by  your  advice. 

From  this  it  will  be  clear  that  Marcus  Tullius  Tiro  was  regarded  as  a 
man  of  great  ability,  or  such  an  intellectual  giant  as  Cicero  would  not  have 
shown  such  deference  to  his  judgment.  After  the  death  of  Cicero,  Tiro  re¬ 
tired  to  his  villa  in  Capri  and  devoted  himself  to  editing  the  addresses  and 
writings  of  his  beloved  master.  He  collected,  revised,  and  edited  all  the 
works  of  Cicero.  In  addition  to  this,  he  wrote  a  biography  of  Cicero  in  four 
volumes.  Tiro  died  in  4  B.C.  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-nine. 

He  must  have  possessed  unusual  skill  as  a  shorthand  writer,  for  Cicero, 
in  writing  to  his  friend  Atticus,  when  Tiro  was  absent,  explained  that,  while 
he  could  dictate  to  Tiro  in  “whole  sentences,”  he  had  to  dictate  “syllable  by 
syllable”  to  Spintharus.  f  Cicero  himself  was  a  shorthand  writer,  but  evi- 

♦“The  slaves  and  freedmen  in  Rome  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the  literary  world 
as  copyists,  readers,  stenographers,  and  in  many  other  ways.  The  book  trade  was  al¬ 
most  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  freedmen.” — Zeibig. 

t  “But  pray  tell  me,  were  you  very  pleased  with  my  letter  to  Varro?  May  I  be 
hanged  if  I  ever  take  so  much  trouble  again.  So  I  did  not  even  dictate  it  to  Tiro,  who 
can  follow  whole  sentences  as  dictated,  but  syllable  by  syllable  to  Spintharus.” — Cicero 
to  Atticus,  Tusculum,  July  12,  45  B.C. 
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dently  not  a  skillful  one,  as  he  writes  to  Atticus,  “You  did  not  understand 
what  I  wrote  you  concerning  the  ten  deputies,  because,  I  suppose,  I  wrote 
in  shorthand.” 


5 

In  reporting  the  Roman  Senate,  it  is  said  that  Tiro  stationed  about  forty 
shorthand  writers  in  different  parts  of  the  Curia,  who  wrote  down  on  their 
tablets  what  they  could.  Some  of  the  stenographers  were  trained  to  take 
down  the  first  parts  of  sentences,  and  others  the  closing  words,  and  the 
transcripts  were  afterwards  pieced  together  into  connected  discourse.  The 
method  used  was  described  at  a  later  date  by  Isidor,  Bishop  of  Sevilla,  thus: 

Whatever  was  spoken  in  the  assembly,  or  before  the  court,  was  writ¬ 
ten  down  at  the  same  time  by  the  several  writers  present,  after  they  had 
divided  among  themselves  their  resp>ective  parts  and  had  agreed  on  how 
many  words  each  should  take  down  and  in  what  order. 


When  one  remembers  that  the  shorthand  writers  of  those  days  were 
without  paper,  pencil,  pen,  or  ink,  and  possessed  only  a  crude  method  of 


shorthand  writing,  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  they  could  report  anything  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  plan  just  described. 
The  writing  was  done  on  tablets  that 
were  covered  with  a  layer  of  wax.  The 
edges  of  the  w’ax  tablets  were  raised, 
to  allow  of  their  being  closed  without 
injury  to  the  writing.  The  tablets  were 
fastened  together  at  the  corners,  thus 
forming  a  kind  of  book,  and  as  many 
as  twenty  tablets  could  be  so  fastened. 
When  the  book  consisted  of  two  tablets 
only,  it  was  called  a  diploma,  and  the 
official  appointments  conferring  public 
office  were  in  that  form ;  hence  our  word 
“diploma.”  The  Roman  shorthand  char- 


Wax  Tablkts  and  Writing  Tools 
Used  by  Roman  Stenographers 


acters  were  called  noto’  and  the  short¬ 


hand  writers  notarii,  from  which  our  modern  word  “notary”  is  derived. 

The  instrument  used  for  writing  was  a  stylus,  which  was  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  pencil,  the  point  being  of  ivory  or  metal,  with  the  other  end 
flattened  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  the  wax  after  a  record  had  been  made 
and  transcribed,  so  that  the  tablet  might  be  used  again.  The  stylus  could  be 
made  a  very  effective  weapon,  as  will  be  seen  from  some  of  the  incidents 
recorded  in  the  next  chapter;*  indeed,  the  word  “stiletto”  was  derived  from 
stylus,  and  that  deadly  weapon,  which  has  figured  so  frequently  in  Roman 


*  The  implement  used  was  a  pointed  metal  needle  known  as  the  stylus.  It  was  almost 
dagger-like  in  proportions,  and  was  sometimes  used  as  a  weapon.  It  was  said  that  Caesar 
once  transfixed  the  arm  of  Cassius  with  his  stylus  in  a  fit  of  anger  in  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber  itself. — “Historians’  History  of  the  World,’’  Vol.  6,  pp.  348,  349. 
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and  Italian  history,  was  but  a  development  of  the  writing  instrument  of  the 
early  Roman  scribes.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  was  with  such  instruments 
that  Julius  Ca'sar  was  stabbed  to  death. 

6 

The  world  is  indebted  to  Tiro  and  his  followers  for  the  transmission 
to  |)osterity  of  some  of  the  finest  gems  of  literature  and  some  of. the  most 
effective  orations  of  Roman  civilization.  By  the  grace  of  shorthand  we  pos¬ 
sess  the  opinions  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  of  two  of  the  most  famous 
men,  Cato  and  Cicero,  who  lived  before  the  Christian  Era.  When  we  re¬ 
member  that  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Julius  Casar  the  sayings  of  the 
famous  intellectuals  were  passed  on  almost  entirely  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
were  handed  down  in  the  same  manner,  it  will  be  realized  that  the  part  that 
shorthand  played  in  the  preservation  of  thought  was  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance. 

La  s  ^ 

Extract  from  O.xk  of  Cickro’s  Orations  Recorded  in 
Tironian  Notae 

A  knowledge  of  the  Tironian  notes  became  a  much-prized  possession  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Era — emperors,  statesmen,  orators,  poets,  and 
philosophers  were  among  its  devotees.  References  to  the  use  of  the  Tironian 
notes,  or  tributes  to  their  merits,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Cicero,  Hor¬ 
ace,  Juvenal,  Livy,  Ovid,  Martial,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Ausonius,  Suetonius,  and 
many  others. 

It  is  recorded  in  an  old  codex  preserved  at  Madrid :  “The  instruction  of 
children  usually  begins  with  ‘notes,’  whose  development  is  attributed  to  Sen¬ 
eca,  the  Cordovan  poet.”  This  referred  to  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca  (3  B.C.- 
65  A.D.),  the  philosopher  and  poet  who  was  born  in  Cordova,  Spain.  Sene¬ 
ca  spent  his  early  years  in  Rome  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  Cicero.  On  his 
return  to  Spain,  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  collection  of  Tironian  notes  and 
abbreviations,  and  to  have  invented  several  thousand  others.* 

Pliny  the  Younger  (62-113  A.D.)  said  concerning  the  elder  Pliny  (23- 
79  A.D.)  :  “His  entire  time,  except  only  when  he  bathed,  was  devoted  to 
study.”  Of  this  exception  his  nephew  gives  the  following  account : 

’•'Dr.  J.  W.  ZeibiR  says :  “With  regard  to  Seneca,  opinions  are  greatly  divided  as  to 
whether  the  reference  is  to  M.  Annseus  Seneca,  the  orator  (56  H.C.-34  A.D.),  or  his 
son,  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  philosopher  (3  R.C.-65  A. I).).” 
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I  include  no  more  time  than  he  was  actually  in  the  bath;  for  while  he 
was  being  rubbed  and  wiped  he  was  employed  either  in  hearing  some 
book  read  or  in  dictating.  In  his  journeys  he  lost  no  time  from  his 
studies,  but  his  mind  at  those  seasons,  being  disengaged  from  all  busi¬ 
ness,  applied  itself  wholly  to  that  single  pursuit.  He  was  constantly  at¬ 
tended  in  his  chariot  by  a  shorthand  writer,  who  in  winter  wore  a  par¬ 
ticular  sort  of  warm  gloves  that  the  sharpness  of  the  weather  might  not 
occasion  any  interruptions  to  his  dictating;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
when  in  Rome,  he  was  always  carried  in  a  chair. 

In  another  place  he  said  concerning  his  own  work:  “I  call  the  short¬ 
hand  writer,  and  having  let  in  the  daylight,  I  dictate  the  things  that  I  have 
composed.” 

In  the  fourth  century,  after  Rome  had  been  divided  into  two  empires, 
Honorius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  Arcadius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  in 
dedicating  a  statue  to  Claudius,  the  last  of  the  Latin  poets,  eulogized  him  as 
a  “tribune,  stenographer,  and  poet.”  Of  Claudius,  Gibbon  wrote:  “He  was 
endowed  with  the  rare  and  precious  talent  of  raising  the  meanest,  of  adorn¬ 
ing  the  most  barren,  and  of  diversifying  the  most  similar  topics.” 

Maecenas  (about  73-8  B.C.),  the  great  Roman  statesman,  who  was  the 
chief  adviser  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  Octavianus,  and  whose  name  has 
become  a  synonym  for  a  patron  of  letters,  was  a  very  proficient  shorthand 
writer.  In  his  later  years  Maecenas  gave  all  his  time  to  literature  and  the 
society  of  literary  men.  He  was  immensely  wealthy  and  kept  open  table  for 
authors  and  men  of  ability  in  any  of  the  arts  at  his  palatial  home  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  where  he  planted  gardens  in  which  were  a  palace  and  a  tower. 
From  this  tower,  Nero  is  said  to  have  watched  the  burning  of  Rome. 

Maecenas  acquired  such  repute  as  a  shorthand  writer  that  the  celebrated 
Greek  historian,  Dion  Cassius  (155-230  A.D.),  credited  him  with  being  the 
“first  to  devise  a  system  of  symbols  to  give  speed  in  writing,”  and  states  that 
“he  used  Aquila,  a  freedman  of  Maecenas,  to  train  a  considerable  number  in 
the  system.”* 

*  Dion  Cassius,  “History  of  Rome,”  Book  LV,  Chapter  7. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


The  B.  E.  W.  Platform 

1.  A  minimum  business  education  for  everyone,  including  short  courses  in 
the  skill  subjects  lor  personal  use. 

2.  Specific  application  of  the  general  objectives  of  business  education  in 
terms  of  authoritative  instructional  materials. 

3.  A  better  understanding  of  present-day  economic  problems  and  their 
effect  on  business  education. 

4.  Scientifically  prepared  courses  of  study. 

5.  More  practical  standards  of  achievement  in  skill  subjects. 

6.  A  better^  understandinif  of  the  objectives  of  business  education  and  a 
more  sympathetic  cooperation  in  the  solution  of  business-education  problems 
on  the  part  of  those  educators  charged  with  the  administration  of  schools  and 
with  the  training  and  certification  of  teachers. 
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Are  We  Lost? 

By  DR.  J.  L.  HARMAN 

President,  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

‘‘Walter  Lippmann  believes  that  we  are  living  in  the  greatest  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  became  men  and  women  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  answers  to  their  problems  mmt  be  secured  through 
thinking  rather  than  through  fighting.” 

Dr.  Harman  sees  a  most  encouraging  future  for  those  business  schools 
that  will  teach  their  students  to  think  as  well  as  train  them  in  certain 
skills. 

Read  Dr.  Harman's  personal  experiences  during  the  past  three  years 


and  you,  too,  will  be  able  to  say  with 
mination,  “/  believe  and  I  do.” 

1ASK  you  this  simple  question,  “Are  we 
lost?”  After  having  established  business 
schools  in  all  the  cities  of  America,  after 
having  given  hope  and  ideals  and  skill  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  young  p)eople  and  sent  them  into  use¬ 
ful  lines  of  endeavor,  and  after  having  estab¬ 
lished  standards,  and  broadened  our  curricu¬ 
lum,  are  we  lost? 

Hard  work  and  idealism  have  been  our 
pride.  If  conditions  were  similar  to  those  of 
four  years  ago,  we  would  not  be  concerned 
with  the  question,  “Are  we  lost?”  but  would 
be  devoting  our  attention  to  expansion  and 
to  methods  for  rendering  better  service.  The 
unfortunate  condition  of  this  day  is  not  of 
our  making,  nor  is  it  the  making  of  any  one 
man,  either  ruler  or  humble  worker.  A  cul¬ 
mination  of  circumstances  has  prostrated  the 
world,  and  all  of  us  are  victims. 

Whaf  Are  Business  Schools  to  Do? 

What  are  we  of  the  business  schools  to  do 
in  this  economical  typhoon?  Nothing  but 
remain  with  our  schools.  What  else  can  we 
do?  In  the  past  we  might  have  farmed  or 
driven  trucks,  or  gone  into  insurance,  or 
shined  shoes;  but  now  farmers  are  prostrate; 
truck  drivers  are  too  numerous;  insurance  is 
not  being  bought;  shoes  do  not  carry  the  lus¬ 
ter  of  other  days.  You  and  I  are  going  to 
call  our  students  to  books  as  we  have  been 
doing.  There  is  nothing  else  to  do.  The  best 
we  can  do  is  all  we  can  do. 

'Condensed  from  an  address  delivered  on  July  4 
before  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools. 


him,  with  renewed  faith  and  deter- 


You  have  had  results  during  the  past  three 
years — I  suspect  the  highest  and  finest  re¬ 
sults  of  your  professional  careers — not  in 
your  pockets,  but  in  your  hearts. 

Three  things  tjpify  the  condition  in  the 
institution  I  represent:  Attendance  above  its 
level;  morale  of  the  student  body  higher  than 
at  any  time  since  the  war;  income  low.  If 
attendance  is  lost,  our  school  is  lost.  If 
morale  is  lowered,  our  reputation  is  gone.  If 
we  can  save  these  two  high  requisites  and 
come  through  to  the  end,  even  with  little 
money,  our  institution  is  saved. 

We  Must  Hold  On 

Are  we  lost?  No,  we  are  nearer  a  landing 
shore  than  the  one  from  which  we  embarked 
in  1929.  T.iere  is  driftwood,  indicating  that 
somewhere  near  is  a  landing  place.  The 
shore  from  which  we  started  long  ago  passed 
out  of  sight.  If  we  can  ride  the  disturbing 
waves  a  little  longer,  we  may  be  able  to 
throw  the  chain  around  the  post  on  the  other 
shore,  and  if  we  do  not — but  let  my  old  wan¬ 
dering  friend  of  childhood  days,  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  Alexander,  answer. 

He  called  across  the  river  to  a  boatman 
and  requested  to  be  ferried  across.  The  old 
ferrj'man  began  unwrapping  his  chain  from 
the  stob  and  Martin  Luther  called  over  and 
said,  “I  better  tell  you  before  I  come  across 
that  I  haven’t  any  money.”  The  old  oarsman 
reversed  the  wrapping  process  and  called  back, 
“Well,  if  yop  haven’t,  it  don’t  make  a  durn 
which  side  you  are  on!” 
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The  first  thing  that  must  revive  is  business, 
and  the  first  thing  that  will  revive  business 
is  confidence.  We  are  regaining  that.  After 
confidence  is  restored,  materials  will  start 
moving.  When  movement  begins,  your 
schools  and  mine  will  participate  in  all  the 
activities  that  follow.  I  think  the  most 
encouraging  aspect  before  us  is  the  demand 
for  specialized  commercial  education.  Have 
no  fear  that  the  unemployed  experienced  men 
and  women  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  the 
demand.  The  inexperienced  will  be  the  first 
to  find  employment.  During  the  past  two 
years,  with  all  the  facilities  at  our  command, 
we  have  been  unable  to  place  many  of  our 
former  students  with  as  much  as- five  years’ 
experience,  but  recently  in  running  over  the 
records  we  determined  that  ninety-nine  of  our 
inexperienced  students  had  secured  places  in 
four  months.  Experienced  men  and  women 
have  been  trained  to  suit  old  and  not  new 
business  conditions;  therefore,  the  freshly 
trained  and  well-trained  youngster  will  soon 
be  in  demand. 

We  Must  Think,  Not  Fight 

Walter  Lippmann’s  eloquent  opening  sen¬ 
tence  in  a  matchless  address  delivered  at  the 
University  of  California  recently,  was,  “This 
is  the  generation  that  has  an  engagement  with 
destiny.”  He  believes  that  this  is  the  great¬ 
est  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world,  be¬ 
cause  men  and  women  have  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  answers  must  be  secured  through 
thinking  rather  than  through  fighting. 

Let’s  do  some  inflating  along  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt — inflate  our  schools  and  our  ideals. 
We  should  tell  the  public  what  we  are  and 
what  our  graduates  have  done  and  tell  the 
story  so  truly  and  so  simply  that  it  will  be 
believed  and  will  beget  interest  and  convic¬ 
tion. 

Suppose  we  have  no  positions  to  offer  our 
prospective  graduates.  That  is  no  sin.  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  things  that  has  injured 
business  schools  has  been  that  they  have  per¬ 
sistently  held  to  the  front  the  job  objective 
rather  than  the  securing  of  a  business  edu¬ 
cation. 

Something  has  already  been  started.  A 
short  time  ago  five  of  our  students  secured 
positions,  and  more  stenographers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  answer  inquiries  coming  to  us  about 
our  institution  than  were  required  last  Au¬ 
gust  immediately  before  the  opening  of  the 
September  term.  [See  page  83. — Ed.] 


It  is  time  for  us  to  stop  looking  for  dis¬ 
couraging  obstacles  and  disturbances.  It  is 
time  to  start  working  toward  something.  If 
with  industry  and  hope  and  faith  we  approach 
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our  task,  our  attendance  will  defeat  depres¬ 
sion.  A  few  schools  may  have  gone,  a  few 
yet  may  have  to  go,  but  not  the  stronger  ones. 
Young  people  must  still  be  trained  for  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  high  school  has  never  done  this  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  it  may  withdraw  very  largely 
from  the  vocational  field,  thus  eliminating  one 
of  our  so-called  competitors.  Commercial 
subjects  are  being  socialized — the  tendency  in 
that  direction  is  rather  general.  High  schools 
have  never  given  the  t>'pe  of  technical  train¬ 
ing  that  the  better  class  of  commercial  schools 
have  given.  In  the  future  they  will  build 
their  courses  toward  general  education — giv¬ 
ing  students  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals 
of  business  that  all  people  should  know.  Such 
procedure  will  stimulate  a  desire  for  a  voca¬ 
tional  knowledge  of  business,  and  the  good 
private  business  school  will  reap  a  better 
harvest. 

Have  no  fear  of  the  public  school.  It  has 
always  been  our  friend,  and  if  we  deal  with 
it  in  the  spirit  of  comradeship,  it  will  have 
no  cause  to  interfere  with  our  efforts.  It  has 
difficulties  of  its  own  now.  In  a  great  uni¬ 
versity  in  one  of  the  central  states,  forty-two 
men  and  women  holding  the  doctor’s  degree 
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are  without  positions.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  ten  thousand  positionless  teachers  hold¬ 
ing  the  master’s  degree  in  one  great  western 
state.  The  world  does  not  take  care  of  col¬ 
lege  graduates  simply  because  they  are  gradu¬ 
ates.  Each  must  do  some  one  thing  that  the 
world  wants  done,  and  your  schools  have 
come  as  nearly  giving  that  service  as  has  any 
educational  institution.  The  fact  that  some 
of  our  graduates  are  not  being  readily  placed 
should  be  no  more  alarming  to  us  than  the 
poor  placement  record  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  the  past  three  years  is  to  them. 

Do  Not  Fear  Government  Competition 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Government  will  estab¬ 
lish  technical  schools  at  strategic  points  for 
the  purpKJse  of  giving  every  type  of  voca¬ 
tional  training.  Have  no  fear  of  this.  The 
Government  has  never  put  anyone  out  of 
business,  and  probably  it  never  will.  The 
placement  of  graduates  is  the  most  difficult 
and  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  our 
schools  are  doing,  and  the  Government  can¬ 
not  place  people — it  has  never  done  so  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Twenty-five  years  ago  our  institu¬ 
tion  believed  the  Government’s  reports  of 
the  many  vacancies  in  civil  service.  We 
established  a  well-organized  Civil  Service  De¬ 
partment  and  trained  exceptionally  well  a 
number  of  young  people.  It  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  place  them  with  the  Government. 
It  did  not  need  men  as  it  had  led  us  to 
believe.  So  far  as  competition  is  concerned, 
the  Government  is  to  be  feared  less  than  any 
other  agency. 

Take  the  Tide  As  It  Rises 

Before  I  finish  I  shall  impose  some  advice 
upon  you.  Invite  students  to  your  schools 
more  eagerly,  earnestly,  and  logically  than 
you  have  ever  done,  making  definite  promises 
about  the  future  that  will  fill  them  with  hope 
and  courage. 

Last  year  we  made  our  appeal  to  prospec¬ 
tive  students  on  the  basis  of  hope.  Not  one 
of  them  has  reminded  us  that  our  promises 
of  a  year  ago  were  exaggerated.  They  know 
that  the  conditions  of  today  were  not  in  our 
keeping  and  could  not  be  foreseen  by  us 
twelve  months  in  advance.  Urge  the  young¬ 
ster  now  to  take  the  tide  as  it  rises.  Busi¬ 
ness  should  be  good  by  the  time  his  training 
is  completed. 


Contact  college  graduates  as  you  have  hith¬ 
erto  cultivated  high  school  graduates.  Many 
of  the  former  have  no  work,  and  business 
offers  them  more  opportunities  than  does  any 
other  field.  They  are  the  ones  who  could 
take  our  courses  most  advantageously. 
Strengthen  your  teaching  force  by  employ¬ 
ing  better-educated  teachers.  Cultivate  the 
good  will  of  high  schools.  They  are  not  your 
enemies,  but  will  be  your  strongest  support¬ 
ers  if  you  are  sincere  in  your  efforts  and  train 
your  students  well. 

I  recently  prepared  a  letter  to  the  college 
presidents  of  four  states,  making  it  as  strong 
and  personal  as  possible.  I  wrote  it  as  one 
college  president  should  write  another,  with 
tone  neither  of  bombast  nor  of  humility,  tell¬ 
ing  definitely  and  truthfully  just  what  our 
school  could  do  for  college  graduates,  re¬ 
minding  the  presidents  that  many  of  their 
best-trained  students  were  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  asking  that  such  students  be  given 
guidance  toward  the  field  of  business  through 
our  institution.  I  requested  a  list  of  their 
graduates  for  this  year,  and  made  an  appeal 
for  the  interest  and  good  will  of  my  fellow 
educators.  That  letter  will  bring  results.  Col¬ 
lege  graduates  are  ready  to  be  told  the  story 
of  what  you  can  do  for  them.  Thousands 
of  them  are  discouraged  over  the  outlook  in 
the  fields  for  which  they  have  been  preparing. 
The  business  tide  has  turned,  and  young  men 
and  women  should  be  told  this. 

My  friends,  you  know  well  whether  my 
hopeful  attitude  is  well  grounded.  If  I  can 
induce  you  to  believe  in  some  of  the  things 
that  are  now  being  done,  that  your  institu¬ 
tions  are  going  to  be  saved,  that  you  will  be 
able  to  pay  what  you  may  owe,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  can  teach  better  than  you  have 
ever  taught  before,  you  will  approach  your 
tasks  of  the  coming  year  with  renewed  joy. 

"I  Believe  and  I  Do" 

Faith  and  work  have  always  brought  re¬ 
sults.  The  church  to  which  I  belong  repeats 
the  Apostles’  Creed  on  every  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing.  In  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  “I 
believe,  I  believe,  I  believe.”  The  Rotary 
Club  to  which  I  belong  has  its  code  of  ethics, 
and  because  its  feet  are  of  clay,  it  bases  its 
claim  of  existence  on  “I  believe  and  I  do.”  If 
you  and  I  will  take  the  "believe”  of  the  one 
and  the  "do”  of  the  other,  our  tasks  will  be 
light,  and  out  "fear  of  fear”  less  burdensome. 

We  are  not  lost. 
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Intelligent  Use  of  Office  AppI  lances' 

By  JOHN  T.  A.  ELY 

General  Manager,  The  Washington  School  tor  Secretaries 
Washingtpn,  D.  C. 


Are  you  pessimistic  about  the  possibility  of  offering  a  course 
in  office  appliances  because  of  economic  conditions?  If  so,  you 
will  be  much  heartened  by  Mr.  Ely’s  contention  that  inexpen¬ 
sive  equipment  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  teaching  purposes. 


Many  teachers  in  small  schools  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  problem  of 
teaching  office  appliances  cannot  be 
solved  without  expending  a  large  amount  of 
money.  Fortunately,  this  is  not  true.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  average  school,  with  a 
small  commercial  department,  is  well  able  to 
do  a  much  better  job  with  an  expenditure  of 
$800  than  is  usually  accomplished  by  schools 
who  have  spent  amounts  ranging  from 
$15,000  upward. 

For  one  thing,  the  $15,000  installation 
usually  includes  many  machines  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  never  even  see  again.  Conversely, 
some  appliances  that  the  student  will  use 
every  day  are  either  neglected  or  omitted 
entirely. 

Bookkeeping  Machines 

Consider,  for  example,  machine  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  The  probabilities  that  any  given  student 
will  ever  in  his  lifetime  operate  a  bookkeep¬ 
ing  machine  are  less  than  one  in  a  hundred. 
Is  it  advisable,  then,  to  teach  one  hundred 
students  a  skill  that  they  will  never  use,  so 
that  the  hundred-and-first  student  will  have 
some  slight  familiarity  with  a  machine  that, 
by  the  time  he  needs  to  operate  it,  he  will 
have  forgotten? 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  a  knowledge 
of  machine  bookkeeping  is  desirable.  What 
could  be  more  simple  to  teach  than  machine 
bookkeeping?  Isn’t  it  true  that  machine 
bookkeeping  is  merely  a  mechanical  way  of 
producing  certain  totals  in  accumulators, 
saving  mental  addition  and  subtraction? 

'The  author  will  be  glad  to  supply  the  names  and 
model  numtiers  of  machines  of  the  types  recommended 
by  him.  Address  him  in  care  of  this  magazine. 


If  this  is  true,  then  surely,  so  far  as  the 
instruction  is  concerned,  it  does  not  matter 
much  whether  the  entries  are  written  entries 
or  symbol  entries.  The  cost  and  complexity 
of  the  machine  are  of  vital  concern,  how¬ 
ever.  Symbol  bookkeeping  machines  are  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive  and  simple  for  both  the 
student  and  the  teacher  to  understand  and 
operate. 

The  usual  office  machine  is  a  power-driven 
machine,  yet  it  is  easier  to  teach  a  student 
what  actually  takes  place  when  he  is  posting 
accounts  receivable  on  a  hand-power  machine 
than  on  a  machine  that  automatically  shifts 
to  the  proper  column  by  merely  pressing  a 
button.  The  additional  expense  of  a  motor 
is  an  actual  handicap  in  teaching.  In  fact, 
the  students  in  a  small  school  can  learn 
much  more  from  one  bookkeeping  machine 
costing  less  than  $200  than  they  can  learn 
in  a  large  school  using,  let  us  say,  $5,000 
worth  of  more  elaborate  equipment. 

At  this  point  the  teacher  may  say,  “This 
may  all  be  true,  but  what  can  I  do  about  it 
in  my  school?”  Let’s  see  how  we  can  answer 
this  question  specifically. 

No  Special  Office  Appliance  Room 
Necessary 

Even  the  smallest  commercial  department 
has  a  room  devoted  exclusively  to  typewrit¬ 
ing.  Isn’t  it  true  that  a  typewriting  class¬ 
room  is,  in  fact,  an  office-appliance  laboratory, 
where  office  machines  are  taught  by  the 
supervised-study  method?  The  only  machines 
usually  taught  in  this  laboratory  are  type¬ 
writers.  Isn’t  it  also  true  that  in  business 
offices  the  operation  of  machines  is  taught  by 
any  employee  who  happens  to  have  had  pre- 
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vious  experience  on  the  machine?  Can’t 
this  condition  be  duplicated  and  improved 
upon  in  the  typewriting  classroom? 

Adding  Machines 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  teaching 
of  the  adding  machine.  About  75  per  cent 
of  all  office  workers  will  be  required  to  use  • 
an  adding  machine  in  their  routine  work.  It 
is  likewise  true  (both  points  have  been 
proved  by  surveys)  that  many  employers  are  • 
not  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  their 
employees  on  the  adding  machine. 

The  average  beginner  gets  about  five  min¬ 
utes’  instruction  from  some  employee  in  the 
office  on  how  to  run  the  model  of  machine 
the  office  happens  to  own.  Thereafter,  the 
beginner  considers  himself  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent,  and  rarely  learns  more  than  the  rou¬ 
tine  listing  and  adding  of  columns  of  figures. 
He  does  not  understand  the  error  key,  the 
non-print  key,  the  non-add  key,  the  sub¬ 
total  key,  or  other  features.  He  is  slow 
and  inaccurate  to  begin  with,  and  rarely  im¬ 
proves  his  adding-machine  skill. 

Teach  Adding  Machine  with  Typing 

Compare  this  usual  situation  with  that  of 
a  well-trained  student  in  school.  A  well- 
known  manufacturer  of  adding  machines  has 
worked  out  a  course  of  instruction  that  may 
be  completed  in  two  hours.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  puts  out,  for  this  course,  a  special  add¬ 
ing  machine  costing  less  than  $150.  This 
machine  has  a  wide  carriage  that  takes 
standard-size  typewriting  paper.  A  student 
who  has  finished  this  special  project  on  the  add¬ 
ing  machine  can  easily  teach  another  student. 

Suppose  that  this  machine  is  in  the  typing 
room,  and  that  when  the  typing  budget  on 
billing  and  tabulation  has  been  completed, 
the  student  then  does  all  the  arithmetical  cal¬ 
culations  in  this  project  or  budget  (or  in  the 
project  devised  by  the  manufacturer)  on  the 
adding  machine.  When  he  has  finished  the 
assignment,  he  teaches  the  next  student,  and 
so  on.  This  places  no  burden  on  the  teacher 
and  no  change  is  needed  in  the  present  rou¬ 
tine.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  buy  adding- 
machine  rolls.  When  a  student  so  trained 
finishes  school  and  goes  to  work  in  an  office, 
an  adding  machine  is  a  familiar  story.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  he  has  had  proper  ground  work; 
he  understands  all  the  keys;  he  has  started 
to  form  the  habit  of  accuracy.  In  a  very 


short  time  his  work  on  the  adding  machine 
is  not  only  good — ^it  is  better  than  that  of 
other  employees  who  did  not  have  this  train¬ 
ing  in  school. 

From  the  school  standpoint,  office  machines 
may  be  divided  into  four  groups:  the 
accounting  -  machine  group,  the  mailing- 
machine  group,  the  duplicating-machine  group, 
and  the  miscellaneous  labor-saving-machine 
group. 

The  two  principal  machines  in  the 
accounting-machine  group  have  already  been 
discussed.  The  adding  machine  is  of  first  and 
greatest  importance.  The  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chine  comes  second. 

It  is  questionable  whether  or  not  it  is 
worth  while  to  train  students  to  operate  a 
calculating  machine.  The  probabilities  that 
many  students  will  require  this  knowledge 
are  inconsiderable.  It  would  be  extremely 
worth  while  to  make  a  survey  in  your  own 
community  before  deciding  to  invest  either 
time,  money,  or  energy  in  teaching  calcu¬ 
lators. 

Mailing  Machines 

The  mailing-machine  group,  including 
name-listing  machinery,  is  of  almost  universal 
application.  Every  office  survey  has  disclosed 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  duties  of  all  office 
workers  are  incident  to  the  handling  of  mail, 
yet  in  many  schools  these  duties  are  neglected 
and  must  be  learned  by  experience. 

In  this  group  of  machines,  as  in  all  oth¬ 
ers,  the  cheaper  machines  and  cheaper  models 
are  actually  superior  to  the  expensive  mo¬ 
torized  appliances.  Satisfactory  envelope 
sealers  can  be  purchased  at  prices  ranging 
from  $18  to  $75  each.  An  excellent  make  of 
letter  opener  can  be  bought  for  less  than  $50. 
A  good  stamp  affixer  costs  $25.  An  address¬ 
ing  machine  for  instruction  purposes  should 
cost  less  than  $100. 

With  these  devices,  as  with  others,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  important  to  choose  the  right 
manufacturer  and  the  right  model.  Manu¬ 
facturers  will  gladly  supply  suggestions  for 
teaching  their  machines. 

Little  ingenuity  is  required  to  devise  proj¬ 
ects  that  necessitate  learning  any  one  or  all 
of  this  group.  For  example,  the  teacher  might 
make  a  list  of  tenants  in,  say,  five  houses. 
The  project  might  require  the  student  to  set 
up  a  rent  account  for  each  of  these  five  ten¬ 
ants,  the  name  and  address  to  be  cut  on  a 
stencil.  He  would  then  prepare  five  monthly 
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statements  mechanically  and  address  five  en¬ 
velopes  mechanically.  These  five  statements 
could  be  put  through  the  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chine  and  a  controlling  account  created.  The 
bills  could  be  put  in  the  envelopes,  these 
sealed  by  machine,  stamps  put  on  by  the 
stamp  affixer,  and  the  envelopes  then  put 
through  the  letter  opener. 

At  this  point  the  completed  project  can  be 
handed  in  to  the  teacher  for  credit.  The 
project  will  have  involved  machine  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  name  listing,  addressing,  and  so  on.  This 
is  by  no  means  an  ideal  project,  but  it  illus¬ 
trates  how  common  sense  and  simplicity  can 
produce  a  training  far  superior  to  the  com¬ 
plicated  and  costly  nonsense  taught  in  some 
of  our  largest  schools.  In  one  case  duties 
are  taught  where  the  chance  of  their  being 
used  is  less  than  one  in  a  hundred,  while  such 
common  duties  as  handling  mail  are  partly  or 
wholly  neglected.  In  this  hypothetical  case 
all  duties  of  high  frequency  are  covered  at 
least  in  an  elementary  way. 

Duplicating  Machines 

Duplicating  machines  constitute  the  next 
important  group  of  office  machines.  Only 
two  methods  of  duplicating  are  widely  used 
in  ordinary  business  office  systems,  namely, 
the  stencil  method  and  the  gelatin  method. 
Common  school  practice  requires  students  to 
cut  one  stencil  in  the  advanced  work  in  type¬ 
writing.  This,  however,  is  not  enough,  as  it 
does  not  cover  training  in  the  ruling  of  forms 
or  the  actual  operation  of  the  machine  itself. 

The  equipment  required  consists  of  a 
Mimeograph  and  a  Mimeoscope.  A  desirable 
project  would  be  to  cut  three  stencils:  the 
first,  all  type  matter;  the  second,  all  ruled 
matter,  as,  for  example,  a  petty  cash  voucher; 
and  the  third,  a  combination  of  typing  and 
ruling.  These  three  stencils  should  then  be 
run  off  separately,  about  five  copies  being 
made  of  each.  The  fifteen  copies,  together 
with  the  stencils,  should  then  be  turned  in  to 
the  teacher  for  credit.  To  get  satisfactory 
results,  cellulose  stencils  should  be  supplied. 

Gelatin  duplicating  can  be  taught  in  the 
same  way,  using  only  one  machine.  Machines 
using  type,  or  type  and  ribbon,  or  photo¬ 
graphic  process,  can  be  covered  by  lecture. 

Miscellaneous  Machines 

Miscellaneous  labor-saving  machines  are 
less  important  than  the  other  three  groups. 
An  investment  of  so  small  an  amount  of 


money,  however,  familiarizes  the  students 
with  common  commercial  practice  that  it 
seems  unfortunate  to  deprive  them  of  this 
benefit.  For  example,  almost  every  commer¬ 
cial  course  requires  the  writing  of  a  number 
of  checks  and  notes.  In  actual  business,  a 
check  protector  is  almost  invariably  used.  A 
good  check  protector,  which  will  last  for 
many  years,  can  be  bought  for  less  than  $50. 
Stapling  and  punching  machines,  package 
sealers,  paper  cutters,  postage  scales,  and 
copy  holders  are  a  few  typical  devices 
that  can  be  included  in  this  group. 

In  every  case  care  must  be  exercised  in 
buying  the  right  make  and  model.  Curiously 
enough,  there  are,  for  example,  a  great  many 
unsatisfactory  stapling  machines  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  whole  purpxjse  of  the  purchase  is 
defeated  if  the  wrong  machine  is  used  in  the 
classroom.  Each  of  these  machines  can  be 
introduced  into  any  of  these  projects. 

Few  Classroom  Changes  Necessary 

Probably  the  most  important  single  point 
made  in  this  article  is  that  a  total  expendi¬ 
ture  of  less  than  $800  will  buy  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  needed  for  a  small  school,  and  that  no 
change  whatever  is  needed  in  your  present 
curriculum.  You  do  not  need  any  extra  rooms. 
You  do  not  need  any  extra  teachers.  And 
the  students  do  not  need  any  extra  time.  The 
results  will  speak  for  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  a  copy  of  Charters’  survey 
will  furnish  the  key  to  what  should  be  taught 
and  what  should  not  be  taught.  If  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  715  secretarial  positions  does  not  show 
a  high  frequency  for  any  given  appliance,  it 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  your  community 
differs  so  radically  from  all  others  that  this 
appliance  merits  classroom  space  and  teach¬ 
ing  time  and  attention. 

All  the  statements  made  are  the  results  of 
twelve  years’  classroom  and  office  experience 
with  appliances,  and  in  no  case  have  these 
conclusions  resulted  from  the  optimistic  the¬ 
ories  and  claims  of  manufacturers’  salesmen. 


In  What  Way  Can  the  Radio  Best 
Serve  Business  Education? 

Merlin  H.  Aylesworth,  President  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
answers  this  question  in  an  exclusive 
interview,  which  will  appear  in  the 
November  issue  of  this  magazine. 
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Discussion 


In  response  to  a  request  of  The  Business 
Education  World,  two  commercial  education 
leaders  have  prepared  the  following  comments 
on  Dr.  Judd's  article,  entitled  “Money,  a 
Neglected  Social  Institution  in  Education,” 
which  appeared  in  the  September  issue. 

By  Clay  D.  Slinker 

Director,  Department  of  Business 
Education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

My  feelings  when  presuming  to  comment 
on  Dr.  Judd’s  paper  remind  me  of  a  re¬ 
mark  made  by  a  friend  of  mine  after  hearing  an 
address  by  a  rather  renowned  public  speaker 
and  statesman.  He  said  enthusiastically,  “By 
Jove,  he’s  a  smart  man!  He  agrees  with  me 
exactly.” 

The  arguments  presented  in  Dr.  Judd’s  paper 
are  based  on  the  contention  that  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  money  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the 
human  relationships  and  experiences  operating 
in  the  production  of  the  things  that  are  bought 
and  sold.  He  states  further  that  this  acquaint¬ 
ance  can  be  acquired  only  through  carefully 
planned  systematic  training.  He  urges,  too, 
that  society  needs  the  understanding  that  should 
result  from  such  training.  He  declares  that 
society  is  in  distress  now'  because  of  widespread 
and  gross  ignorance  of  economic  principles.  He 
deplores  the  fact  that  training  for  such  under¬ 
standings  is  not  provided  in  the  schools — espe¬ 
cially  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  courses  in  money  and  finance  provided 
on  the  college  level,  he  says,  come  too  late  to 
fill  the  social  need  for  an  understanding  of 
money  as  a  social  institution.  The  courses  in 
high  school  economics  were  not  discussed  but 
were  referred  to  as  being  very  formal,  thus 
leaving  the  impression  that  something  more 
concrete  might  better  supply  social  needs. 

He  asserts  that  the  problems  in  profit  and 
loss  included  in  the  elementary  arithmetics  have 
lieen  misleading,  because  they  fail  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  important  factors  in  costs  that 
must  be  recognized  in  price  making ;  that  the 
problems  in  taxes  fail  to  leave  with  the  pupil 
any  valuable  lessons  in  the  social  principles 
involved. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  dispute  these  asser¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  Dr.  Judd  has  very  frankly  por¬ 
trayed  conditions  that  leaders  in  commercial 
education  have  deplored,  but  that  they  have 
found  difficult  to  eradicate  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions  of  leadership.  There  has  been  and  still 
is  a  pretty  determined  disposition  to  adhere  to 


the  abstract  in  teaching,  and  too  little  readiness 
to  accept  a  concrete  approach  to  problems  of 
a  social  and  economic  nature.  The  old  walls 
are  crumbling,  how'ever,  and  here  and  there  are 
found  those  who  make  use  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  psychology  in  planning  educational 
programs. 

Junior  High  Courses  in  Business  Emphasize 
Social  Values 

Since  the  advent  of  the  junior  high  school, 
the  materials  of  instruction  in  business  have 
undergone  a  marked  change.  In  general,  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  business  on  a  junior  high  school 
level,  the  very  fundamentals  for  which  Dr.  Judd 
contends,  is  awarded  prominent  and  abundant 
space.  To  one  who  has  given  much  considera¬ 
tion  to  that  phase  of  commercial  education  that 
is  intended  to  provide  understandings  for  their 
social  and  background  values.  Dr.  Judd’s  paper 
appears  as  a  candid  indorsement  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  field  of  commercial  education. 

In  general  business  training  for  junior  high 
schools,  such  subjects  as  money,  thrift,  budgets, 
insurance,  etc.,  are  treated  in  an  elementary 
way  from  the  social  as  well  as  from  the  in¬ 
dividual  standpoint.  The  social  foundations  for 
credit  and  exchange  of  products  are  presented 
concretely  and  with  abundant  illustrative  ma¬ 
terial  to  challenge  the  attention,  interest,  and 
understanding  of  junior  high  pupils. 

Dr.  Judd’s  paper,  because  of  its  inferential 
meanings  as  well  as  because  of  its  plain  state¬ 
ments  of  fundamental  principles  and  facts, 
should  stimulate  interest  in  the  social  values 
inherent  in  the  materials  of  instruction  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

By  Edward  J.  McNamara 

Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

KOFESSOR  JUDD’S  article  brings  to  our 
consideration  an  important  criticism  of  our 
educational  methods.  It  does  even  more  than 
that,  for  it  points  out  the  need  of  liberaliz¬ 
ing  our  education  so  that  it  will  enable  our 
youth  to  fit  into  our  society  of  the  present  day. 

While  it  deals  with  merely  one  item  that 
should  be  emphasized  as  a  requirement  for  un¬ 
derstanding  our  environment,  it  points  strongly 
to  the  fact  that  our  general  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  does  little  to  prepare  a  boy  or  girl  to  take 
a  place  in  the  community  by  equipping  him  or 
her  with  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
fundamentals  that  make  up  this  life. 
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Those  of  us  who  have  been  interested  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  have  time  and  again  pointed  out 
the  deficiencies  of  the  average  high  school 
course,  which  devotes  itself  almost  wholly  to 
the  cultural  side  of  education  and  does  little  or 
nothing  for  the  practical.  The  world  we  live  in 
contains  many  things  of  cultural  and  social 
value,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  practical  world, 
and  business  educators  have  insisted  that  a 
jiroper  balance  should  be  maintained.  A  few 
more  concrete  illustrations  such  as  Professor 
Judd  has  given  us  in  his  article  will  eventually 
set  many  people  thinking  about  the  necessity 
of  a  well-balanced  education. 

Professor  Judd’s  remarks  about  high  school 
students  who  could  figure  interest  accurately 
from  an  arithmetic  standpoint,  but  who  were 
ignorant  of  where  the  interest  came  from,  could 
not  very  well  apply  to  any  of  our  high  school 
students  who  have  had  a  course  in  economics, 
riiere  may  be  many  economic  questions  of 
which  these  students  are  ignorant,  but  on  the 
whole  we  feel  that,  in  the  fundamentals,  our 
economics  courses  in  the  high  school  cover  the 
sjround  fairly  well. 

Economics  a  Required  High  School  Course 
in  New  York 

As  a  result  of  experiments  similar  to  that 
described  by  Professor  Judd,  the  City  of  New 
York  over  ten  years  ago  insisted  that  every 
student  who  received  a  diploma  must  pass  a 
state  examination  in  elementary  economics.  It 
is  our  feeling  that  the  average  high  school 
graduate  or  the  student  who  has  completed  a 
course  in  economics  is  familiar  with  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  bank  in  the  community,  knows  the 
fundamentals  entering  into  the  question  of 
value,  has  an  acquaintance  with  Gresham’s  I^w 
of  Money,  and  has  an  understanding  of  taxes 
and  tariffs  that  frequently  cannot  be  matched 
by  many  adults. 

To  show  that  these  imjjortant  matters  are  not 
neglected  in  high  school  instruction  in  econom¬ 
ics,  let  me  reproduce  four  questions  that  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  New  York  State  examination 
of  last  January.  They  were  as  follows: 

1.  During  the  past  year  many  gold-mining 
companies  resumed  operations  and  several  gold 
rushes  occurred.  Give  two  reasons  for  this  ac¬ 
tivity  in  gold  mining.  State  tu’o  effects  of  a 
greatly  increased  gold  production. 

2.  Show  the  relationship  between  loans  and 
deposits  in  a  commercial  bank.  How  do  Federal 
Reserve  notes  provide  an  element  of  elasticity 
in  our  currency? 

3.  What  is  “inflation”?  Why  is  inflation 
commonly  regarded  as  an  evil?  Is  it  undesir¬ 
able  to  use  government  credit  to  replace  private 
credit  destroyed  by  panic?  Give  a  reason  for 
your  answer. 

4.  Why  is  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  capital  ? 
What  effect  has  a  rise  in  the  interest  rate  on  the 


value  of  income-producing  property?  If  the 
rate  of  interest  is  lowered  by  the  liberal  issue 
of  government  bonds  during  a  time  of  depres¬ 
sion,  why  may  production  not  increase  mate¬ 
rially? 

As  a  state-wide  requirement,  these  questions 
show  that  not  only  the  fundamentals  of  value, 
but  also  the  social  implications  of  money,  must 
be  adequately  taught. 

Inadequate  Teaching 

A  large  part  of  the  fault  found  in  Professor 
Judd’s  article  may  be  attributed  to  inadequate 
teaching.  The  teacher  who,  in  presenting  a 
problem  on  taxation  or  insurance,  confines  him¬ 
self  merely  to  the  teaching  of  numbers,  and 
neglects  to  give  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
social  relations  involved  in  the  problem,  is  not 
making  use  of  his  opportunity  for  education. 
Failure  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
is  surely  an  instance  of  inadequate  treatment 
of  the  subject.  Professor  Judd  has  performed 
a  service  in  bringing  out  this  point. 

Notwithstanding  this  statement,  however, 
Professor  Judd  is  making  a  plea  that  these 
fundamentals  in  economic  understanding  be 
introduced  in  the  lower  grades.  In  the  minia¬ 
ture  store  of  which  he  speaks,  sound  principles 
of  turnover  and  profit  could  be  demonstrated. 
The  misguided  teacher  who  supervises  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  such  a  store  and  has  values  reversed 
is  responsible  for  the  error. 

The  Funcfional  Trend  In  Education 

Professor  Judd’s  article  is  in  line  with  an¬ 
other  trend  that  is  operating  in  business  edu¬ 
cation,  and  we  are  glad  that  he  pointed  it  out. 
This  trend  is  to  carry  our  instruction  along 
functional  lines,  which  means  that  in  teaching 
new  processes  a  typical,  natural  situation  should 
be  set  up.  For  many  years  mathematics  was 
taught  as  a  mere  matter  of  figure  manipulation. 
In  the  more  progressive  schools  today  it  is 
taught  as  something  functional  that  can  be  used 
in  figuring  the  yield  on  bonds,  the  amortization 
of  mortgages,  installment  buying,  etc.  For 
these  problems  complete  data  are  offered.  At 
one  time,  simple  experiments  of  no  special 
value  except  to  illustrate  a  principle  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  our  classes  in  physics.  Now,  not 
only  are  principles  taught,  but  the  experiments 
are  related  to  developments  in  business  where 
such  principles  are  being  used.  This  is  one 
reason  why  domestic  science  has  made  a  strong 
appeal  in  the  last  few  years.  It  allows  a  nat¬ 
ural  situation  to  be  set  up  for  the’  application 
of  principles. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  discussion  of  money  be  deferred  until 
it  is  approached  through  the  study  of  weights 
and  measures,  etc.  Money  is  not  abstract  to 
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children.  It  is  one  of  the  most  concrete  things 
in  their  experience.  It  is  the  one  thing  by 
which  they  establish  values.  Sometimes  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  made  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  changing  what  we  have.  We  feel,  however, 
that  if  our  present  procedure  were  to  disregard 
money  and  to  approach  it  through  the  medium 
of  weights  and  measures,  some  other  educator 
would  immediately  come  along  and  criticize  us 
in  the  same  way  as  has  Professor  Judd. 

Faults  of  Departmentalized  Instruction 

Throughout  the  entire  article  we  can  sense 
a  prejudice  against  departmentalized  instruction. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  feeling  that  our  depart¬ 
mentalized  instruction  in  high  school  could  be 
much  better  integrated.  In  our  business 
courses,  however,  tremendous  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  coordination  of  related 
branches.  The  bookkeeping  teacher  is  no 
longer  interested  in  the  technique  of  double  en¬ 
try,  but  accepts  his  responsibility  for  a  proper 
setting  up  of  all  elements  that  enter  into  a 
business  problem  and  in  the  development  of 
sound  judgment.  Our  instruction  in  secretarial 
training  has  also  changed  in  the  last  few  years 
from  an  emphasis  upon  stenography  and  type¬ 
writing  to  a  proper  understanding  of  what  is 
demanded  in  a  particular  business  situation. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  criticism  regarding  in¬ 
structing  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  con¬ 
cerning  money  as  an  institution  can  be  leveled 
against  our  commercial  courses  in  which  junior 
business  training  is  offered  in  the  ninth  year. 
In  this  course  there  is  usually  a  complete  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  of  money  and  the  relations 
of  the  individual  to  his  bank. 

An  examination  of  most  of  the  modern  text¬ 
books  used  in  these  courses  will  verify  this 
statement.  In  one  text  before  me  I  find  the 
second  chapter  devoted  to  “Everyday  Finance.’’ 
In  this  chapter  such  topics  as  “Your  Relation 
to  the  Bank,’’  “The  Bank’s  Responsibility  to 
You,’’  and  “Systematic  Saving’’  are  quite  fully 
covered.  In  most  of  our  other  junior  business 
training  courses  offered  to  pupils  in  the  ninth 
year  the  subjects  of  money  and  finance  are 
adequately  handled. 

Social  Relations  an  Advanced  Subject 

Part  of  the  difficulty  in  following  the  recom¬ 
mendation  made  by  Professor  Judd  comes  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  recommending  that  an  ad¬ 
vanced  subject  be  placed  in  the  curriculum 
before  students  are  sufficiently  mature  to  com¬ 
prehend  it.  These  fundamentals  of  economics 
as  they  apply  to  money  are  usually  presented 
in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  high  school.  Many 
people  with  a  deep  interest  in  history  or  sci¬ 
ence  could  make  out  an  equally  strong  plea  to 


have  their  specialties  introduced  in  the  lower 
grades.  If  it  were  possible  to  secure  a  selected 
corps  of  teachers  who  had  the  unusual  gift  of 
interpreting  and  explaining  difficult  subjects  so 
as  to  bring  them  to  the  level  of  immature  minds, 
the  suggestion  would  be  a  splendid  one,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  our  curriculum  must  be  taught  by 
average,  run-of-the-mill  teachers,  who  seldom 
possess  this  capability. 

The  article  in  question  admits  the  difficulty 
mentioned  here  when  it  says,  “Children  have 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  social  relations 
of  any  kind.  These  relations  are  not  tangible; 
they  do  not  present  themselves  to  the  senses ; 
they  are  not  easily  distinguished  in  the  midst  of 
the  emotional  settings  that  usually  surround 
social  contacts.’’  In  the  hands  of  an  unusual 
teacher  the  task  of  giving  understanding  to 
young  children  might  be  accomplished,  but  ordi¬ 
narily  it  is  considered  wise  to  defer  courses 
based  on  such  difficult  topics  until  students  are 
slightly  more  mature. 

Professor  Judd’s  article  has  pointed  out  a 
very  necessary  change  that  should  come  about 
in  both  our  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
It  should  be  read  by  all  teachers,  who  will 
derive  much  profit  and  stimulation  from  it. 

•  •  • 

Are  typewriting  contests  helpful,  harmful, 
or  meaningless?  This  is  a  controversial  ques¬ 
tion  among  commercial  educators.  Our  read¬ 
ers  will  be  interested  in  the  viewpoint  of  Mrs. 
Lucile  Stewart,  the  typewriting  teacher  who 
trained  five  typewriting  winners  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commercial  Schools  Contest  held 
this  summer  at  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Stewart’s  typewriting  students  won 
first  and  second  in  the  high  school  novice 
event,  second  in  the  high  school  amateur 
event,  and  all  three  places  in  the  high  school 
open  event.  Her  student,  Dorothy  Dow, 
writing  96  words  a  minute,  was  officially  pro¬ 
claimed  World  Champion  School  Typist  by 
the  contest  committee.  Mrs.  Stewart  sent  us 
the  following,  at  our  request: 

M  rs.  Lucile  Stewart 

Typing  Instructor,  West  Technical  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

TO  my  mind,  contests  are  entirely  helpful.  I 
cannot  see  why  any  conscientious  teacher  who 
is  developing  contest  students  would  neglect  the 
other  members  of  the  class.  Contest  students 
are  an  inspiration  to  the  other  students,  and 
will  raise  the  standards  of  any  class  because 
they  are  constantly  demonstrating  the  fact  that 
better  work  can  be  done. 
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Mrs.  Lucii.e  Stewart 


To  those  who  believe  that  contests  cause  the 
teacher  to  stress  speed  and  neglect  other  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  good  typist,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
one  cannot  have  speed  without  accuracy. 

Our  contest  students  not  only  complete  all 
the  regular  class  assignments,  but  do  more  than 
double  the  amount  in  supplementary  assign¬ 
ments. 

The  accompanying  graph  shows  a  remarkable 
increase  in  speed  from  the  beginning  of  the 


Chart  Showing  Increase  in  the  Average 
Net  SPEEa)  of  Winners  of  'First  Three 
Places  in  the  Three  Events  in  the  Ohio 
State  Typing  Contest  for  1924-1933 

Ohio  state  contests.  Although  we  have  ap¬ 
parently  come  to  a  flattening  out  of  the  curve, 
I  am  sure  that  our  students  have  not  reached 
their  speed  limits.  The  fact  that  my  students 
at  the  Chicago  International  Contest  (see  The 
Business  Eduealion  World  for  September, 


page  28)  wrote  an  average  of  6j4  words  a 
minute  faster  than  they  did  at  the  state  contest 
a  few  weeks  previous  shows  that  with  concen¬ 
trated  effort  additional  progress  is  possible. 

Business  Education  Calendar 

October 

5- 6  New  York  State,  Northern  Zone,  Pots¬ 

dam. 

6- 7  New  York  State,  Southern  Zone,  Bing¬ 

hamton. 

7  Illinois  Private  Commercial  Schools, 
Springfield. 

12- 15  Alpha  Iota  National  Convention,  South 

Bend,  Ind. 

13  Northeast  Missouri,  Kirksville. 

13- 14  Tri-State,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

19  Indiana  State,  Indianapolis. 

19-20  New  York  State,  Eastern  Zone,  Troy. 

19- 20  Southwest  Missouri,  Place  not  given. 

20  New  York  State,  Central  Zone,  Syracuse. 

20- 21  North  Carolina,  Northwestern  District, 

High  Point. 

21  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

21  Lehigh  Valley  Arts  Association,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

25- 28  West  Virginia  State,  Wheeling. 

26- 28  Utah  State,  Salt  Lake  City. 

26-28  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction, 
Providence. 

27  New  York  State,  Southeastern  Zone, 
New  York  City. 

27  Michigan,  District  No.  1,  Detroit. 

27  North  Carolina  State,  South  Piedmont 
District,  Charlotte. 

31  Nebraska  State,  Norfolk. 

November 

3-4  Kansas  State,  Wichita. 

3-4  New  York  State,  Central  Western  Zone, 
Rochester. 

3-4  New  York  State,  Western  Zone,  Buffalo. 
4  New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teach¬ 
ers  Association,  New  York  City. 

4  Commercial  Education  Association  of 
New  York  City  and  Vicinity,  New 
York  City. 

4  New  England  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers  .Association,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

6-12  American  Education  Week. 

10  Missouri  State,  St.  Louis. 

11  New  Jersey  State,  Atlantic  City. 

24  Illinois  State,  Champaign. 

30  Texas  State,  Austin. 

A^ote  to  Association  Secretaries:  As  soon  as 
the  date  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  your 
association  have  been  determined,  please  send 
us  this  information,  so  that  it  may  be  included 
in  the  B.  E.  W.  Calendar. 
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Back  to  Fundamentals 

By  HUBERT  A.  HAGAR 

General  Manager,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York 

( Concluded) 

In  the  September  installment  of  this  article,  Mr.  Hagar  discussed  vari¬ 
ous  teaching  fundamentals  atid  pointed  out  nineteeen  ways  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  psychology  enables  the  shorthand  teacher  to  know  what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  thus  keeping  his  feet  firmly  planted  on  the 
ground,  pedagogically  speaking. 


Use  of  the  Blackboard 

Economy  in  presentation  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  extensive  use  of  the  blackboard  in 
the  teaching  of  shorthand.  In  his  book, 
“The  Use  of  the  Blackboard  in  Teaching 
Shorthand,”  Dr.  Gregg  says:  “Hardly  any 
other  subject  in  teaching  lends  itself  so  well 
to  blackboard  illustration  as  shorthand.  .  .  . 
You  can  teach  your  students  more  from  a  few 
well-executed  outlines  on  the  board  than  you 
can  by  many  minutes  of  talking,  for  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  old  saying,  ‘Seeing  is  be¬ 
lieving.’  ” 

It  doesn't  require  much  argument  to  prove 
the  efficacy  and  the  economy  of  the  proper 
use  of  blackboard  illustrations  in  the  teaching 
of  shorthand.  There  is  no  better  method  than 
to  accompany  the  statement  of  a  principle  by 
skillful  and  accurate  blackboard  illustrations, 
and  to  follow  these  immediately  by  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  dictation  on  the  characters  to 
fix  them  permanently  in  the  student’s  mind. 

Shorthand  penmanship  can  also  be  taught 
more  effectively  through  proper  blackboard 
illustrations  than  by  any  other  method.  A 
part  of  every  recitation,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  course,  should  be  devoted 
to  penmanship  or  fluency  drills.  Even  some  of 
the  best  reporters  tell  me  that  they  practice 
the  simple  strokes  of  the  alphabet  and  the 
brief  forms  daily,  before  going  into  court. 

Time  will  not  permit  discussion  of  the 
many  uses  of  the  blackboard  in  the  teaching 
of  shorthand,  but  one  rule  followed  by  most 
experienced  teachers  deserves  sp>ecial  empha¬ 
sis.  The  rule  is:  Never  place  an  incorrect 
shorthand  outline  on  the  board.  Always  show 
the  student  the  correct  form.  This  rule  is 
supported  by  a  sound,  pedagogic  principle. 

It  was  Professor  Bain,  I  believe,  who  said, 
“Every’  gain  on  the  wrong  side  undoes  the 
effect  of  many  conquests  on  the  right.”  James, 
in  his  book,  “Laws  of  Habit,”  also  says,  “Nev¬ 


er  suffer  an  exception  to  occur  until  the  new 
habit  is  securely  rooted  in  your  life.”  Every 
lapse  is  like  the  letting  fall  of  a  ball  of  string 
that  one  is  carefully  winding  up:  a  single  slip 
undoes  more  than  a  great  many  turns  will 
wind  again.  Continuity  of  training  is  the 
greatest  means  of  making  the  nervous  system 
act  infallibly  right. 

Combining  Theory  with  Practice 

From  the  emphasis  that  has  been  placed  on 
the  importance  of  the  early  development  of 
skill  in  execution,  someone  may  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  mastery  of  the  principles  is 
not  important.  The  learning  of  rules  is  not 
important,  but  the  application  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  is  essential,  and  the  ability  to  apply  the 
principles  is  not  acquired  by  merely  reading 
and  committing  to  memory  the  rules  in  the 
book.  It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  with  the  average  class,  not  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  class  time  should  be  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  theory,  and  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  dicta¬ 
tion  drill  on  the  words  and  phrases  given  in 
the  Manual  and  in  “Gregg  Speed  Studies.” 
In  fact,  the  student  should  be  given  all  the 
supplementary  practice  material  possible. 
When  the  practice  matter  is  finished,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  new  dictation  matter  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  give  the  student  the  necessary 
practice  in  applying  the  principles  to  new 
words. 

If  this  method  is  followed,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  are  mastered  one  at  a  time,  step  by 
step,  reviews,  which  are  always  irksome, 
will  not  be  necessary’.  In  speaking  of  re¬ 
views,  I  have  in  mind  the  practice  followed  by 
some  teachers  of  permitting  students  to  skim 
through  the  Manual  with  the  thought  that 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  “iron  out 
the  wrinkles”  in  review.  Every’  lesson  should, 
of  course,  be  a  review  of  all  preceding  lessons, 
but  students  should  be  taught  to  do  their 
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theory  work  thoroughly  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning. 

For  reasons  explained  before,  new  matter 
should  never  be  dictated  twice  until  the  cor¬ 
rect  outlines  for  all  difficult  words  and  phrases 
have  been  placed  on  the  board  by  the  teacher. 
The  student  should  then  be  required  to  prac¬ 
tice  these  outlines  as  they  appear  on  the  board, 
after  which  they  should  be  dictated  again  for 
practice.  In  early  stages  of  the  work,  the 
practiced  matter  should  be  given  precedence, 
but  as  the  student  advances,  more  and  more 
new  matter  should  be  introduced. 

Eliminating  the  "Transition"  Period 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  “transi¬ 
tion”  period,  or  the  gap  between  theor>'  and 
practice.  By  a  proper  combination  of  theory 
and  practice,  this  “transition”  period  can  be 
entirely  eliminated.  There  should  and  will  be 
no  gap  if  the  student  is  taught  skillful  exe¬ 
cution  from  the  beginning,  and  is  given  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  dictation  practice  on  every 
principle  at  the  time  it  is  presented. 

The  Correlation  of  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting — Transcription 

This  leads  me  to  the  subject  of  the  proper 
correlation  of  shorthand  and  typewriting 
work — training  students  to  think  in  their 
transcription  work.  Many  students  are  able 
to  write  shorthand  rapidly,  and  to  read  it  back 
quickly  and  accurately,  and  to  write  from 
plain  copy  on  the  typewriter  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  but  find  their  speed  greatly  reduced 
when  required  to  transcribe  their  shorthand 
notes  on  the  typewriter.  This  is  the  result  of 
a  lack  of  the  proper  correlation  involved  in  the 
operation. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  psycho¬ 
logical  phases  of  the  subject  at  this  time.  The 
condition,  however,  can  be  remedied  by  a 
greater  volume  of  transcription  work.  Mr. 
Emil  Trefzger,  former  World’s  Champion 
Typist,  and  now  manager  of  the  Underwood 
Typewriter  Company  in  London,  once  told  me 
that  the  greatest  weakness  in  our  stenographic 
departments  is  the  lack  of  transcription  prac¬ 
tice.  If  you  should  question  your  graduates 
on  this  point,  you  will  find  that  their  greatest 
difficulty  on  entering  an  office  for  the  first  time 
is  not  that  they  are  unable  to  get  the  business 
man’s  dictation,  but  that  it  is  in  placing  the 
letters  on  the  paper  quickly  and  in  proper 
form.  Students  should  be  taught  to  think 


in  their  transcription  work.  The  greatest 
help  in  this  direction  is  to  select  only  con¬ 
structive  dictation  material,  articles  and  let¬ 
ters  all  of  real  human  interest,  and  that  serve 
some  useful  purpose.  Students  always  take 
more  delight  in  writing  in  shorthand  and  tran¬ 
scribing  letters  and  articles  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

Reading  Shorthand 

So  far,  I  have  said  nothing  of  reading.  The 
reading  of  shorthand  plays  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  a  part  in  the  development  of  short¬ 
hand  speed  as  writing,  and  it  certainly  is  the 
greatest  factor  in  rapid  transcription  work. 
In  addition  to  having  students  read  much  of 
everything  they  write,  they  should  also  be 
encouraged  to  read  widely  from  printed  short¬ 
hand  plates.  And  the  reading  should  be  timed. 
In  almost  every  school  you  will  find  on  the 
bulletin  boards  the  typewriting  records  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  various  classes,  but 
how  many  bulletin  boards  contain  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  fast  Shorthand  reader,  and  the 
time  in  which  certain  letters  or  articles  were 
transcribed  on  the  typewriter  from  shorthand 
notes? 

Every  letter  and  every  article  in  “Gregg 
Speed  Studies”  should  be  read  and  reread 
until  it  can  be  done  without  error  or  the 
slightest  hesitation,  and  it  will  add  greatly  to 
the  efficiency  in  transcribing  if  the  entire  book 
can  be  actually  transcribed  on  the  machine. 

Brief  Forms  and  Phrases 

The  importance  of  learning  thoroughly  the 
brief  forms  and  common  phrases  is  too  well 
established  to  require  much  comment.  How 
essential  it  is  that  the  outlines  for  these  com¬ 
mon  words  should  be  mastered  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  KX)  of  our  most  common 
words  make  up  over  60  per  cent  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  average  business  man,  or  of  or¬ 
dinary  court  testimony.  Brief  forms,  to  be 
of  value,  however,  must  be  learned  and  prac¬ 
ticed  until  they  can  be  written  automatically. 
A  brief  form,  half  learned,  is  actually  detri¬ 
mental  to  shorthand  speed.  This  phase  of 
shorthand  teaching  is  sometimes  neglected, 
because  students  so  often  lose  interest  in  the 
learning  and  practicing  of  dry  brief-form  lists. 
The  problem  of  teaching  the  brief  forms  can 
be  vitalized  and  made  much  more  interesting 
by  using  the  sentence  method,  for  which  an 
abundance  of  material  is  available. 
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Methods  the  Anniversary  Editions  of  the  Manual  and 

“Gregg  Speed  Studies,”  all  sentences,  exer- 
My  next  and  last  topic  has  to  do  with  the  cises,  drills,  etc.,  are  built  around  the  words 

question  of  methods  of  teaching.  Time  will  and  phrases  of  high  frequency,  with  the  result 

not  permit  discussion  of  all  the  various  teach-  that  students  arrive  at  a  practical  writing 

ing  plans  that  might  be  mentioned.  The  best-  speed  much  sooner  than  under  the  old  tra- 

known  and  most  widely  used  methods  are:  ditional  method,  which  required  the  learning 

the  analytical  method,  by  Mrs.  Minnie  De-  of  hundreds  of  words  that  are  seldom,  if 

Motte  Frick,  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col-  ever,  used.  The  direct  method  by  Brewington 

lege;  the  direct  method,  by  Brewington  and  and  Soutter,  Mrs.  Barnhart’s  method,  and 

Soutter,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  the  the  precise  practice  method  by  Skene,  Lomax, 

precise  practice  method,  as  advocated  by  and  Walsh,  are  also  built  around  the  words 

Skene,  Lomax  and  Walsh,  of  New  York  Uni-  of  high  frequency. 

versity,  in  their  new  book,  “Teaching  Princi-  While  in  the  Gregg  Manual  method  the 
pies  and  Procedures  for  Gregg  Shorthand”;  emphasis  is  placed  on  “learning  by  doing,” 

the  direct  association  method,  by  Florence  the  method  recognizes  the  principle  that  a 

Sparks  Barnhart,  of  Columbia  University;  certain  amount  of  analysis  and  generaliza- 

and,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  Gregg  tion  is  necessary  in  the  teaching  of  any  art- 

Manual  method.  science. 

Teachers’  manuals  and  teaching  materials  In  publishing  these  various  teaching  plans 
are  now  available  for  all  but  one  of  these  and  methods  books,  we,  as  publishers,  have 

methods.  While  all  these  methods  have  their  tried  to  maintain  an  open  mind,  believing  that 

advocates,  the  great  majority  of  our  teachers  in  the  end  the  fittest  will  survive.  No  doubt  all 

are  following  the  Gregg  Manual  method  as  methods  contain  practical  features  that  will 

exemplified  in  the  Anniversary’  Edition  of  the  finally  be  combined  into  the  one  perfect 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual.  method.  The  important  thing  for  the  teacher 

In  the  Gregg  Manual  method  the  sentence  is  a  thorough  knowledge  or  understanding  of 

is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  unit  of  the  method  used.  For,  after  all,  the  real 

instruction.  Hence,  we  might  refer  to  the  danger  is  in  the  attempt  at  application  of 

Manual  method  as  the  sentence  method.  In  what  we  do  not  really  know. 


The  Gregg  ^Vriter  Medal  Test  for  Teachers 

By  FLORENCE  ELAINE  ULRICH 

The  Shorthand  Teachers’  Annual  Medal  We  all  know  the  intrinsic  value  of  visual 
Test  opens  this  month  and  closes  Decern-  education  in  teaching.  Shorthand  students  learn 

ber  31.  This  medal  test  replaces  the  Black-  more  readily  from  seeing  what  their  teachers 

board  Contest  for  teachers,  which  has  been  want  them  to  do.  If  the  teacher’s  own  short- 

conducted  annually  for  a  number  of  years  by  hand  writing  is  lacking  in  the  fundamentals  of 
The  American  Shorthand  Teacher.  a  good  style,  his  students’  writing  will  reflect 

The  purpose  of  the  medal  test  is  twofold;  to  the  same  weaknesses.  It  is  pedagogically 

encourage  every  shorthand  teacher  to  write  imperative,  therefore,  that  shorthand  teachers 

better  notes,  and  to  give  recognition  by  a  suit-  be  able  to  write  a  fluent  and  artistic  style, 

able  award  to  those  teachers  who  possess  Teachers  not  able  to  do  so  are  in  much  the  same 

superior  shorthand  writing  skill.  Our  list  of  position  as  the  little  boy’s  mother  who  ex- 

gold-medal  winners,  representing  the  expert  claimed:  “Billy,  why  did  you  throw  stones  and 

shorthand  penmen  in  the  teaching  field,  is  grow-  hurt  the  Jones’  boy?” 

ing  every  year  and  has  already  become  a  “  ’Cause  he  threw  stones  at  me  first.” 

recognized  source  of  teacher  supply  for  educa-  “Why  didn’t  you  come  in  and  tell  me?” 

tors  seeking  highly  qualified  shorthand  instruc-  “WTiat  good  would  that  do?  You  couldn’t 
tors.  W’e  have  frequently  been  requested  to  hit  the  side  of  a  barn!” 

recommend  for  positions  only  those  teachers  Now  is  the  time  to  start  practicing  for  the 
who  ranked  high  in  this  test,  and  whose  success  Medal  Test.  Much  improvement  can  be  made 

in  the  use  of  the  Gregg  Writer  credentials  was  in  a  few  weeks.  Contestants  have  until  De¬ 
outstanding.  cember  31  to  submit  their  final  tests. 
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Care  should  be  taken  in  the  practice  work, 
preliminary  to  submitting  your  notes  to  the 
committee,  to  see  that  fundamental  faults  of 
style  are  ferreted  out  and  corrected.  If  you 
think  you  would  profit  by  some  official  criticism 
before  working  on  the  final  copy,  send  a  speci¬ 
men  of  your  notes  to  us  before  the  end  of  this 
month.  We  shall  be  glad  to  criticize  it  and 
return  it  to  you  promptly. 

Some  Important  Suggestions 

1.  The  writing  must  be  fluent  and  smooth, 
hut  not  scrawly. 

2.  Circles  and  curves  must  be  joined  freely 
and  easily. 

3.  Strokes  must  be  of  the  correct  formation, 
length,  and  size. 

4.  Ruled  paper  should  be  used,  since  most  of 
us  write  better  when  there  are  lines  to  guide 
the  pen  than  when  we  have  to  hold  to  an 
imaginary  line.  Unruled  paper  tends  to  encour¬ 
age  large,  scrawly  notes. 

5.  Remember  this  is  an  artistic  writing  con¬ 
test.  Your  paper  should  be  prepared  just  as 
carefully  as  the  artist  prepares  a  canvas  for  an 
exhibition  of  paintings. 

6.  Pen  and  blackboard  notes  only  are  accep¬ 
table.  If  you  think  your  blackboard  notes  are 
superior  to  your  pen  work,  send  a  photograph 
of  your  blackboard  writing  also.  A  pen-written 
specimen  will  suffice,  if  you  do  not  care  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  board  specimen. 

7.  For  pen-written  specimens,  rule  a  column 
3  inches  wide  down  the  middle  of  a  regular 
slieet  of  standard-sized  penmanship  paper, 

by  lOj/^  inches. 

8.  Write  (preferably  on  the  typewriter)  your 
name,  address,  including  city  and  state,  and  the 
name  of  your  school  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  and 
head  it  “Teacher’s  Medal  Test.’’ 

9.  Use  only  “The  Official  Medal  Test  Copy’’ 
given  below.  No  other  copy  is  acceptable. 

10.  You  may  refer  to  the  dictionary  or  any 
shorthand  text  in  preparing  the  copy. 

11.  Give  proper  attention  to  the  writing  in¬ 
strument,  so  that  the  notes  will  not  be  thick  and 
unsightly.  See  that  the  nib  of  your  pen  is  clean 
and  that  the  ink  flows  freely.  Do  not  use  a 
stub  pen. 

Awards 

Gold  Medal  Award.  A  beautiful  gold  medal 
in  the  form  of  a  watch  charm  or  a  lavaliere 
will  be  awarded  every  teacher  who  submits  the 
test  written  in  a  style  of  shorthand  that  meets 
the  judges’  highest  standard  of  penmanship 
proficiency.  The  names  of  all  the  winners  of 
this  prize  will  be  published  in  this  magazine  in 
the  Medal  Roll  of  Honor. 

Silver  Medal  Award.  A  beautiful  silver 
medal  will  be  awarded  every  teacher  whose 
test  is  rated  on  the  second  level  of  penmanship 


proficiency — a  standard  slightly  below  that  of 
the  first  level. 

Proficiency  Certificate  Award.  To  the  teach¬ 
ers  whose  writing  style  is  not  up  to  the  silver- 
medal  proficiency,  but  is  of  sufficient  merit  to 
warrant  recognition,  certificates  of  proficiency 
bearing  gold  seals  and  red  seals,  respectively, 
will  be  awarded. 

The  committee  of  judges  to  pass  upon  the 
papers  will  consist  of  John  Robert  Gregg, 
Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Hubert  A.  Hagar,  Guy  S. 
Fry,  Charles  L.  Swem,  and  Florence  E.  Ulrich. 


The  Official  Medal  Test  Copy 

Sincerity  is  the  very  foundation  stone 
of  true  friendliness.  It  is  also  a  human 
trait  that  is  hard  to  counterfeit,  as  the 
sincere,  friendly  impulse  comes  from  the 
soul  of  a  man  and  not  from  the  calcu¬ 
lating  mind.  Think  kindly  and  friendly 
thoughts.  If  you  have  a  heart  and  soul, 
why  be  ashamed  of  them?  Bring  them 
into  the  shop,  the  classroom,  the  office, 
and  your  daily  life.  The  hand  may  be 
cunning  and  the  head  may  contain  the 
brain  that  can  conceive  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  thoughts,  but  every  good  and  wor¬ 
thy  impulse  comes  from  the  heart. 
Strengthen  your  faith  in  men,  think 
kindly  of  them,  believe  that  they  are 
your  friends,  and  in  the  long  run  they 
will  be. — Raymond  Congreve. 


Private  School  Conditions  Are 
Much  Improved 

WE  wish  we  had  room  to  publish  in  full  a 
letter  just  received  from  the  president  of 
a  private  school  in  a  large  western  city.  Such 
sentences  as  these  occur  in  it : 

Nearly  twice  as  many  students  entered  on 
September  5  as  on  the  corresponding  date  last 
year.  .  .  . 

.\11  students  must  pay  in  advance,  so  we 
have  no  bad  debts.  .  .  . 

Regarding  placements,  I  am  going  to  give 
you  the  surprise  of  your  life.  To  date,  this 
year  we  have  had  1,151  calls,  but  have  been 
able  to  send  out  only  827  graduates. 

Astounding,  but  true.  At  the  opening  of 
the  fall  term  The  Business  Education  World 
canvassed  fifty  leading  private  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  reports  of  this  can¬ 
vass  showed  a  decided  change  for  the  better  in 
enrollments,  collections,  and  placements. 
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Harl  an  Eugene  Read 

"The  Man  Who  Brings  the  World  to  Your 
Home" 

ANY  of  our  readers  who  are  following, 
over  station  WOR,  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  the  nightly  broadcasts  of  Harlan 
Eugene  Read,  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
news  commentators,  will  recall  his  earlier  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  field  of  commercial  education, 
when  he  was  owner  and  president  of  Brown’s 
Business  Colleges — a  chain  of  colleges  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 


Harlan  Eugenk  Read 

Graduated  from  Illinois  College  and  Oxford 
University,  England,  Mr.  Read  has  not  con¬ 
fined  his  educational  activities  to  the  school¬ 
room.  He  has  edited  eighteen  textbooks  for 
the  Macmillan  Company  and  has  written  nine 
of  his  own.  His  latest  book  is  his  novel, 
“Thurman  Lucas” — a  stirring  melodrama  of 
love,  prison  life,  and  adventure  in  Nevada. 

The  advent  of  the  radio  brought  him  his 
supreme  interest  in  life.  He  immediately 
realized  that  here  was  the  ideal  medium  by 
which  he  could  reach  his  audience,  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  and  do  his  bit  for  the  cause  of 
the  poor  and  oppressed.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  men  in  Illinois  to  own  a  broadcasting 
station,  WFAP,  at  Peoria.  He  was  also  the 
first  man  in  the  United  States  regularly  to 
broadcast  daily  lessons  by  radio,  presenting 
five  lessons  a  day  in  the  common  branches 
for  three  months  in  1922,  when  broadcasting 
was  in  its  infancy. 

Before  coming  to  New  York  last  May,  he 
had  won  for  himself  the  title,  “The  Voice  of 

i  _ _ 


the  Middle  West,”  by  two  years  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  over  station  KMOX  in  St.  Louis,  where 
he  gave  the  same  general  type  of  comment  on 
the  daily  news  as  he  is  giving  now  on  WOR. 
In  the  middle  western  states,  Mr.  Read’s  voice 
was  known  to  countless  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  we  predict  the  same  success  for 
his  WOR  program. 

Each  night,  over  this  great  station,  Mr. 
Read  is  bringing  the  world  into  the  homes 
of  an  audience  that  numbers  into  the  millions. 

A  portion  of  his  broadcast  on  the  evening 
of  September  8,  when  the  Cuban  revolution 
was  the  main  news  of  the  day,  will  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  our  readers.  We  quote: 

The  real  power  for  the  moment  is  in  the 
Iiands  of  the  new  chief  of  staff,  Batista.  Ba¬ 
tista’s  authority  is  strongly  resented  by  some  of 
the  former  officers,  because  he  was  a  top  ser¬ 
geant  and  stenographer  just  prior  to  the  seizure 
of  power  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army. 

As  to  the  top-sergeant  business,  Napoleon 
was  a  little  corporal,  Mussolini  was  a  private, 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  farmer — all  within  in¬ 
credibly  short  periods  before  their  accession  to 
supreme  command. 

As  to  the  stenographer  business,  that’s  even 
more  interesting.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  ste¬ 
nographer.  So  was  Frank  Vanderlip,  who 
credits  shorthand  with  taking  him  out  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  shop  and  putting  him  at  the  elbow  of  an 
important  executive.  John  J.  Raskob  began 
with  the  DuPonts  as  a  stenographer.  George 
R.  Cortelyou  and  William  Loeb  both  used  the 
pothook  system  to  become  secretaries  to  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States,  before  passing  on 
to  bigger  jobs.  Irving  Thalberg  was  a  perfect 
stenographer  before  he  became  a  perfect  motion 
picture  executive,  and  the  literary  world  pro¬ 
duces  stenographers  to  burn,  from  Charles 
Dickens  to  Arnold  Bennet,  Norman  Hapgood, 
Irvin  S.  Cobb.  Edward  Bok.  and  Peter  H. 
Kyne.  Xenophon,  long  before  he  wrote  the 
“.Anabasis,”  took  Socrates’  lectures  down  in  a 
form  of  shorthand.  The  Emperor  Titus  wrote 
it,  and  Cicero’s  orations  have  been  preserved  to 
posterity,  to  the  distress  and  despair  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  college  students,  because  he  had  a 
secretary  who  threw  a  wicked  stylus. 

But  Senor  Batista  was  a  special  kind  of 
stenographer.  He  was  a  military  stenographer. 
.  .  .  There  were  only  eight  stenographers  in 
the  Cuban  army.  When  he  got  one  of  the  eight 
jobs  he  got  the  best  one,  for  his  civil-service 
paper  graded  exactly  1(K)  per  cent. 

And  New  York  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  He 
studied  by  the  correspondence  method  with  a 
New  York  school,  and  the  system  that  he 
writes,  which  is  now  the  world’s  greatest  sys¬ 
tem,  was  invented  by  a  New  Yorker  named 
John  Robert  Gregg. 
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Conventions  and  Conferences 

Stanford  University  Conference  on  Business  Education 


The  attendance  of  teachers  of  business 
subjects  in  the  Bay  region  of  California 
at  the  Stanford  Conference  on  August  4 
was  an  encouraging  indication  of  their  interest 
in  the  adaptation  of  business  education  to  pre¬ 
sent  social  and  economic  conditions — the 
theme  of  the  conference. 

Some  of  the  ideas  advanced  by  members 
of  the  discussion  group  are: 

1.  It  is  essential  that  teachers  of  business 
subjects  keep  well  informed  as  to  the  nature  of 
contemporaneous  social  and  economic  changes, 
not  by  desultory  reading,  but  by  systematic 
study  programs. 

2.  Teachers  of  business  subjects  can  help  to 
break  down  competitive  individualism  by  les¬ 


sening  the  present  stress  upon  competition  in 
class  work  and  in  examinations. 

3.  As  facts  are  constantly  changing,  empha¬ 
sis  in  teaching  should  be  placed  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  desirable  attitudes.  Students  should 
develop  their  own  attitudes  after  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  situations  rather  than  accept  blindly  tra¬ 
ditional  beliefs. 

4.  In  addition  to  preparation  for  initial  posi¬ 
tions,  facilitated  by  local  surveys,  a  technique 
of  adaptation  to  changing  conditions  should  be 
provided  for  pupils  in  business  courses. 

The  Merritt  Business  School  of  Oakland,  of 
which  Dr.  R.  E.  Rutledge  is  principal,  had 
the  largest  representation  at  the  meeting. 

Jessie  Graham,  Chairman  of  the  Conference. 


National  Occupational  Conference 


Commercial  educators  will  follow  with 
great  interest  the  work  of  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  National  Occupational  Conference.  This 
conference  is  interested  in  all  aspects  of  occu¬ 
pational  adjustment  and  in  cooperative  efforts 
to  study  this  problem.  The  work  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  does  not  include  counseling  with  in¬ 
dividuals  regarding  their  personal  occupa¬ 
tional  problems. 

The  Conference  is  administered  through  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Education, 
under  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 
Dr.  Franklin  J.  Keller,  principal  of  the  East 
Side  Continuation  School,  and  director  of 
the  V’ocational  Survey  Commission  of  New 


York  City,  is  director  of  the  Conference. 

In  June,  the  Conference  published  the  first 
issue  of  Occupations,  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Magazine,  heretofore  known  as  The  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  Magazine.  Under  its  new 
name,  it  has  been  expanded  to  more  than 
twice  its  former  size  and  will  be  issued  nine 
times  a  year,  from  October  to  June,  inclusive. 
Dr.  Fred  C.  Smith,  Registrar  and  Director 
of  Placement,  Harvard  University,  continues 
as  its  editor.  All  school  administrators 
charged  with  personnel  and  placement  du¬ 
ties — and  especially  those  connected  with 
private  business  schools — will  find  this  maga¬ 
zine  most  helpful. 


National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Clubs 


WHAT  is  this  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Clubs?  It  is  the  largest  national  organization 
of  business  and  professional  women  in  the 
world,  having  over  75,000  members  affiliated 
through  1,500  individual  clubs. 

It  is  non-partisan,  non-sectarian,  self-gov¬ 
erning,  self-supporting. 


It  was  organized  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in 
1919,  with  200  delegates  present.  Now,  it 
holds  conventions  with  an  attendance  of  over 
6,000. 

It  maintains  national  headquarters  at  1819 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  where  a  program 
is  shaped  by  various  departments. 

(Continued  on  page  87) 
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(Ccmtinued  from  last  month) 


CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut  Business  Educators  Association 

President:  Paul  M.  Boynton,  Head,  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  Central  High  School,  Bridgeport. 

Vice  President:  Ralph  C.  Short,  Short’s  Secretarial 
School,  Stamford. 

Secretary:  Dorothy  W.  Burnham,  Central  High  School, 
Bridgeport. 

Treasurer:  George  S.  Murray,  Commercial  High 
School,  New  Haven. 

Executive  Board:  Harold  B.  Post,  Post  College,  Water- 
bury;  James  C.  Moody,  Moody  Secretarial  School, 
New  Britain;  J.  J.  Stevens,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Ansonia. 

DELAWARE 

Delaware  State  Education  Association 

President:  Herbert  McMahan,  Head,  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  High  School,  Wilmington. 

Vice  President:  Ella  Gibbs,  High  School,  Wyoming. 
Secretary:  Elizabeth  Morgan,  High  School,  Bridgevillt. 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois  Private  Commercial  Schools 
Association 

President:  Mary  M.  Gallagher,  President,  Gallagher 
School  of  Business,  Kankakee. 

Vice  President:  S.  I.  Gresham,  President,  Brown’; 

Business  College,  Springfield. 

Secretary-Treasurer :  E.  L.  Hubble,  President,  Brown’s 
Business  College,  Bloomington. 

Illinois  State  Commercial  Teachers 
Association 

President:  Dr.  Clyde  Beighey,  Head,  Department  of 
Education,  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb. 

Vice  President:  Marie  Jessa,  High  School,  Pekin. 
Secretary:  Glennie  E.  Morrow,  High  School,  Elgin. 
Treasurer:  L.  Fred  King,  Head,  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment,  High  School,  Pontiac. 

Executive  Board  Member:  Dr.  H.  G.  Shields,  Assistant 
Dean  of  Commerce,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Illinois  State  Teachers  Association 

North  Central  Dhnsion,  Commercial  Section 

President:  Bertha  M.  Rhoadarmer,  Eureka  Township 
High  School,  Eureka. 

Secretary:  Marguerite  Fruin,  Chillicothe  Township 
High  School,  Chillicothe. 

INDIANA 

Indiana  State  Teachers  Association 

Commercial  Section 

President:  Trella  Wood,  Shortridge  High  School, 
Indianapolis. 


Vice  President:  Chester  J.  Elson,  Central  Normal  Col¬ 
lege,  Danville. 

Secretary-Treasurer :  Mrs.  Jennie  A.  Reul,  High  School, 
Madison. 

Northern  Indiana  Teachers  .\sst)ciATioN 

Commercial  Section 

President:  L.  A.  Johnson,  Head,  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment,  Central  High  School,  Fort  Wayne. 

Assisting  Committee:  Laura  D.  Gfeller,  High  School, 
Wolcott ville;  Mrs.  Signard  Anderson,  High  School, 
Decatur. 

IOWA 

Iowa  Association  ok  Private  Commercial 
Schools 

President:  H.  H.  Hunt,  President,  Central  Iowa  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Marshalltown. 

Secretary:  Bruce  F.  Gates,  President,  Gates  College, 
Waterloo. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  Association 

Commercial  Section 

President :  Dwight  Easter.  Blast  High  School,  Des 
Moines. 

Secretary:  Nora  McWilliams,  High  School,  Odebolt. 
Treasurer:  Clay  D.  Slinker,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  Des  Moines. 

North  Central  Division,  Commercial  Section 

President:  R.  E.  Nyquist,  High  School,  Mason  City. 
Secretary:  Myrtle  Albert,  High  School,  Mason  City. 
Treasurer:  Gladys  Price,  High  School,  Mason  City. 

KANSAS 

Kansas  State  Teachers  Association 

Commercial  Section 

President:  J.  U.  Massey,  Professor  of  Accounting, 
State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg. 

Vice  President:  D.  R.  Bounous,  Wichita  High  School 
North,  Wichita. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Sally  Heberling,  High  School, 
Kingman. 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  State  Ti-:achers  Association 

Commercial  Section 

President:  Isabel  Snyder,  Allen  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  New  Orleans. 

Vice  President:  May  Kolb,  Allen  High  School  of 
Commerce,  New  Orleans. 

Secretary:  N.  B.  Morrison,  Head,  Department  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  I>ouisiana  State  Normal  School, 
Natchitoches. 

(To  be  continued) 
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(Continued  from  page  85) 

It  publishes  The  Independent  Woman,  the 
pioneer  monthly  magazine  in  the  United 
States  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of 
business  and  professional  women. 

It  observes  annually  National  Business 
Women’s  Week,  which  focuses  the  attention 
of  the  public  upon  the  achievements  of  women 
in  business  and  in  the  professions. 

It  conducts  annual  Good  Will  Tours  in 
Europe,  visiting  practically  every  European 
country,  thereby  making  a  contribution  to 
international  understanding. 

What  Has  This  National  Federation  Done? 

It  took  the  first  step  toward  raising  educa¬ 
tional  standards  in  business  when  it  adopted 
its  slogan,  “At  Least  a  High  School  Education 
for  Every  Business  Girl.”  Over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  has  been  expended  through 
more  than  five  hundred  local  educational 
funds.  Approximately  2,500  girls  and  sev¬ 
eral  boys  owe  their  education  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  these  funds. 

It  fostered  the  first  nation-wide  survey  of 
business  and  professional  women,  which  is 
published  by  the  University  of  Michigan.  A 
second  research  project  concerns  the  age  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  employment  of  women  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  our  membership. 

It  directed  surveys  of  vocational-guidance 
facilities  in  local  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

It  inaugurated  the  first  piece  of  tax  legis¬ 
lation  ever  presented  to  Congress  by  a  wo¬ 
man’s  organization,  namely,  a  bill  seeking 
increased  exemption  for  single  persons  under 
the  income  tax  law. 

It  sponsored  the  first  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  business  and  professional  women, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Women  in  Geneva,  in  August,  1930. 

Among  the  prominent  women  who  took 
part  in  the  Biennial  Convention,  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Clubs,  Inc.,  the  week  of  July  10,  at 
the  Stevens,  Chicago,  were: 

Minna  Schmidt,  Director  of  Pageant;  author, 
“Outstanding  Women  of  the  World” ;  Chicago. 
Margaret  Katherine  Stewart,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  National  Federation;  Arizona. 
Frances  Cummings,  Educational  Secretary, 
National  Federation;  New  York. 

Celia  M.  Howard,  President,  Illinois  Federa¬ 
tion. 

Emily  Kneubuhl,  Executive  Secretary,  Na¬ 
tional  Federation. 


Helen  Bennett,  Director  and  Manager,  Wom¬ 
an’s  World  Fair  of  Chicago. 

Marion  H.  McClench,  Former  President,  Na¬ 
tional  Federation. 

Judge  Camille  Kelley,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Jean  Wittich,  Former  Budget  Commissioner  of 
Minnesota. 

Mabel  Reinecke,  First  Woman  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

Frances  Parkinson  Keyes,  Bearer  of  personal 
message  from  Mrs.  P'ranklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Myrtle  Enking,  State  Treasurer  of  Idaho. 

Mary  Bailey,  First  Woman  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Judge  Genevieve  Cline,  First  Woman  in  the 
United  States  Customs  Court. 

Jeanette  Rankin,  P'irst  Woman  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Geline  MacDonald  Bowman,  President,  Na¬ 
tional  Federation. 

Margaret  Culkin  Banning,  Writer  and  Lectur¬ 
er  ;  Duluth. 

Jessamine  G.  Hoagland,  Industrial  and  Public 
Relations  Counsel ;  Chicago. 

Judge  Mary  M.  Bartelme,  Former  Judge,  Ju¬ 
venile  Court,  Cook  County. 

Jane  Addams,  P'ounder  of  Hull  House;  Win¬ 
ner  of  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Mary  Anderson,  Director  of  the  Women’s 
Bureau  of  the  United  States. 

Florence  Fifer  Bohrer,  First  Woman  in  the 
Illinois  Senate. 

Judge  Florence  Allen,  of  Ohio. 

Lena  Madesin  Phillips,  President  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation. 

Lottie  Holman  O’Neill,  First  Woman  in  Illi¬ 
nois  Legislature. 

Helen  S.  Hefferan,  Member  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago. 

E.  Pearl  Warwick,  General  Chairman,  Biennial 
Convention. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Vawter,  II,  Representing  President 
National  Board  Y.W.C.A. 

Helen  M.  Schluraff,  First  Vice  President,  Na¬ 
tional  Federation. 

Margaret  Stewart,  Treasurer,  National  Fed¬ 
eration. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Marshall,  Wife  of  Former  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Eudora  Ramsay  Richardson,  National  Field 
Representative. 

Helen  Havener,  Publicity  Director,  National 
Federation;  New  York. 

Winifred  Willson,  Editor  The  Independent 
Woman. 

Earlene  White,  Recording  Secretary,  National 
Federation;  Postmistress,  Senate  Side,  Capi¬ 
tol  Post  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Elizabeth  K.  Eckert,  Associate  Chairman,  Bi¬ 
ennial  Convention. 

Belle  Loewenstein,  Parliamentarian,  National 
Federation. 

P'rances  Plffinger  Raymond,  Dean  of  Business 
Women,  San  Francisco. 
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Tri-State  C.E.A.  Program 

October  14,  Frick  Training  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Friday  evening,  October  13,  incoming  delegates  will  be  welcomed  by  a 
reception  and  dance  at  Duffs-Iron  City  College 

General  Meeting 

9:30  a.m.  Music:  Pittsburgh  High  School  Students 

Address ;  “Place  of  Commercial  Education  in  a  Program  of 
Secondary  liMucation,’’  William  H.  Bristow,  Chief  Education 
Bureau,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Pennsylvania 


Section 

Educational  Guidance  and  Administrative 
Problems  in  Commercial  Education 

Chairman  -  E.  E.  Spanabel,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School, 
Pittsburgh 

10:30  a.ni.  Speakers:  Frank  M.  Leavitt,  Associate 
Superintendent,  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 

William  H.  Bristow 

Typewriting  and  Shorthand 

Chairman :  Miss  Clarissa  Hills,  Johnstown 

10:30  a.m.  Typewriting 

Speaker:  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Woodside,  Duffs- 
Iron  City  College 

Commentator:  J.  L.  Hoover,  Altoona 

11:30  a.m.  Shorthand 

Speaker:  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  Director  of 
Research,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany 

Commentator:  Miss  Maud  Woods,  McKees- 
I)ort 

Business  Mathematics  and  Bookkeeping 

Chairman:  H.  F.  Heck,  East  High  School,  Erie 

10:30  a.m.  Business  Mathematics 

Speaker:  C.  M.  File,  Indiana  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 

Commentator :  Floyd  Wheelen,  Schenley 
High  School,  Pittsburgh 

11:30  a.m.  Bookkeeping 

Speaker:  Rol>ert  D.  Ayars,  University  of 
Pittsburgh 

Commentator:  E.  J.  McLuckie,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College 


Meetings 

Business  English  and  Salesmanship 

Chairman:  Ednah  N.  Cranna,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology 

10:30  a.m.  Business  English 

Speaker:  J.  Walter  Ross,  South  Hills  High 
School,  Pittsburgh 

Commentator:  Elizal>eth  Anderson,  Miss 
Conley’s  School,  Pittsburgh 
11:30  a.m.  Salesmanship 

Speaker:  L.  W.  Korona,  Taylor-Allderdice 
High  School,  Pittsburgh 
Commentator:  Rodney  G.  Dean,  South  High 
School,  Pittsburgh 


Economics  and  Business  Law 

Chairman:  Jacob  Mawhinney,  Avalon 
10:30  a.m.  Economics 

Speaker:  G.  J.  Bridges,  Grove  City  College 
Commentator:  Forrest  C.  Henderson,  Pea- 
l)ody  High  School,  Pittsburgh 
11:30  a.m.  Business  I.aw 

Speaker:  James  C.  Reed,  University  of 
Pittsburgh 

Commentator :  Francis  Graham,  Oil  City 


General  Business 

Chairman :  Erba  L.  Faddis,  Aliquippa 

10:30-12:30  S/'foferr.'  Robert  P.  Linn,  Junior  High 
School,  Beaver  Falls 
Commentator :  Alice  Dickson,  Glenshaw 
1 :00  p.m.  Luncheon,  Webster  Hall 


National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation  Announcement 

By  PRESIDENT  ELEANOR  SKIMIN 


We  are  living  through  thrilling  and  danger¬ 
ous  days — a  New  Deal  is  in  the  making.  This 
year’s  program  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation  centers  around  the  general 
theme,  “Planning  for  the  Future  in  Education 
for  Business.”  The  complete  program  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  an  early  issue  of  this  magazine. 


We  are  meeting  this  year  at  the  Netherland 
Plaza  Hotel,  Cincinnati.  I  have  good  reason 
to  hope  that  every  commercial  teacher  will  join 
the  procession  on  December  27-29  to  the  thirty- 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  Send 
your  application  and  $2  membership  fee  to  the 
secretary,  Bruce'  Gates,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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Washington  News  Letter 


By  EARL  W.  BARNHART 


IN  Washington,  the  NRA  is  making  school 
history  as  much  as  industrial  history.  With¬ 
in  the  next  few  weeks,  school  teachers, 
especially  teachers  of  commercial  subjects, 
are  likely  to  find  that  the  NRA  codes  are 
decidedly  affecting  them,  even  though  public 
education  is  not  an  industry  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Recovery  Act. 

For  one  thing,  the  NRA  codes  are  prohib¬ 
iting  the  full-time  employment  of  all  youth 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  manufacturing 
and  other  productive  industries.  Thus  the 
NRA  is  accomplishing  what  much  proposed 
legislation,  including  a  Constitutional  amend¬ 
ment,  has  long  sought  to  do.  This  ban  upon 
the  employment  of  these  youth  probably  will 
result  in  a  deluge  of  problems  for  school 
teachers  in  many  communities.  If  all  youth 
under  sixteen  are  not  to  be  employed,  what 
are  they  to  do?  Will  they  all  go  to  school 
voluntarily?  If  they  do  not  have  to  go  to 
school,  what  will  they  do? 

Plans  for  Youth  under  Sixteen 

In  view  of  the  decreased  school  facilities 
in  many  communities,  will  there  be  room  in 
school  for  them?  Once  room  is  provided, 
will  the  subjects  taught  be  such  as  to  attract 
their  interest,  or  will  many  become  problems 
because  unadjusted?  Dr.  Snedden  years  ago 
pointed  out  that  the  surest  way  to  bring 
about  the  maximum  of  change  in  our  public 
schools  would  be  to  put  back  into  the  schools 
all  the  youth  who  had  dropped  out.  Well, 
perhaps  this  procedure  for  reforming  the 
schools  is  about  to  be  tested. 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  these  youth  will 
want  to  enroll  in  commercial  classes  as  the 
surest  way  to  easy,  clean,  attractive  office 
and  store  jobs.  Undoubtedly,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  youth  do  not  have  the  capa¬ 
cities  or  aptitudes  for  reaching  the  level  of 
proficiency  necessary  for  employment  in 
either  clerical  or  selling  work.  Their  pres¬ 
ence  in  commercial  classes  will  be  a  handicap 
to  those  pupils  who  do  have  the  aptitudes 
necessary  for  success  in  commercial  occupa¬ 
tions.  Will  junior  and  senior  high  school 
administrators  and  classroom  teachers  of  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  recognize  that  the  presence 


of  a  large  number  of  these  youth  requires 
that  the  pupils  qualified  for  commercial  occu¬ 
pations  should  be  placed  in  distinctly  prevo- 
cational  commercial  classes?  Unquestionably, 
the  youth  not  qualified  for  commercial  occu¬ 
pations  should  be  taught  in  separate  classes 
organized  and  conducted  for  their  special 
needs  where  the  non-vocational  aspects  of  cer¬ 
tain  commercial  subjects,  such  as  elemen¬ 
tary  business  information,  could  be  presented 
in  the  ways  effective  for  them. 

Special  Business  Curriculums  Needed 

The  enrollment  of  these  non-vocational 
youth  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  the  for¬ 
mation  of  separate  classes  should  result  in 
the  organization  of  special  commercial  cur¬ 
riculums  wherein  the  socially  valuable  non- 
vocational  uses  and  applications  of  certain 
commercial  subjects  can  be  developed.  But 
this  does  not  mean  typewriting,  or  elemen¬ 
tary  bookkeeping,  or  commercial  arithmetic, 
or  even  formal  handwriting,  for  these  sub¬ 
jects  are  not  likely  to  be  of  any  real  worth 
in  the  out-of-school  life  of  these  youth  when 
employed  in  factories,  homes,  farms,  mines, 
quarries,  or  other  industries  wherein  most  of 
them  will  inevitably  look  for  employment. 

Many  of  the  proposed  codes,  and  some  of 
the  approved  ones,  permit  the  employment  in 
non-manufacturing  occupations  of  youth  be¬ 
tween  fourteen  and  sixteen  for  not  exceeding 
three  hours  a  day.  The  working  hours  must 
be  between  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.,  and  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  hours  for  school  attendance. 

In  many  industrial ‘  cities  the  continuation 
schools  for  youth  under  sixteen  are  likely  to 
close  for  lack  of  pupils;  so  also  with  many 
cooperative  classes  in  high  schools. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra¬ 
tion  is  reported  to  be  formulating  plans 
where  work  relief  may  be  paid  by  state  relief 
directors  to  needy  competent  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  teachers,  who  can  teach  general,  technical, 
vocational  subjects  of  many  kinds,  including 
commercial  subjects,  to  needy  unemployed 
persons.  It  is  probable  that  these  classes  will 
be  organized  and  conducted  in  about  the 
same  way  as  those  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
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Our  Cover  Design 

OUR  cover  design  for  October  shows  an 
interesting  view  of  the  skyscraper  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  the  Loop  district  of  Chicago, 
with  Grant  Park  and  the  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress  Exposition  Grounds  stretching  to  the 
south  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

An  airplane  view  is  yet,  to  most  of  us,  a 
novel  experience.  We  must  get  oriented. 
Look  sharply  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center 
of  the  Loop  district,  and  you  will  see  an 
inspiringly  beautiful  steeple  superimposed  on 
a  tall  office  building.  This  is  the  Methodist 
Church  Building,  the  upper  floors  of  which 
contain  the  church  auditorium  and  furnish 
also  the  housing  for  the  other  church  activi¬ 
ties. 

Directly  to  the  right,  the  low  classic  struc¬ 
ture  is  the  County  Court  House  and  City 
Hall.  The  two  white  towers  directly  to  the 
right  are  33  North  La  Salle  Street  and  1 
North  La  Salle  Street,  and  just  to  the  south 
can  be  seen  the  dome  of  the  Federal 
Building.  Almost  at  the  right  edge  of  the 
picture  can  be  seen  a  massive  tower  with  a 
black  facade,  which  forms  part  of  the  new 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  statue  of  Ceres  weighing  20  tons.  This 
building  is  the  highest  building  in  Chicago. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  famous  thorough¬ 
fare  known  throughout  the  world  as  Michi¬ 
gan  Boulevard,  which,  although  it  cannot  be 
seen  in  the  picture,  runs  along  the  west  edge 
of  Grant  Park  and  stretches  for  miles  and 
miles  to  the  north  and  south.  Michigan 
Boulevard  is  to  Chicago  what  .Fifth  Avenue 
is  to  New  York.  At  about  the  center  of  the 
west  limits  of  Grant  Park  will  be  seen  a  tall 
structure,  topped  by  a  squat  tower.  This  is 
the  Straus  Building,  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  structures  along  this  section  of  the 
Boulevard.  Still  farther  to  the  south  on  the 
Boulevard,  the  Blackstone  and  the  Stevens 
Hotels  tower  toward  the  sky,  the  latter  said 
to  be  the  largest  hotel  in  the  world. 

To  about  everybody  who  visits  Chicago,  the 
home  of  the  Marshall  Field  merchandising 
enterprise,  probably  the  most  widely  known 
retail  establishment  in  America,  is  a  land¬ 
mark,  and  it  may  be  easily  recognized  at  the 
left  edge  of  the  picture. 

If  you  have  been  one  of  the  ten  million 
or  so  who  have  visited  the  World’s  Fair,  thus 
far  you  will  recognize  immediately  the  Sky 
Ride  towers,  the  various  buildings,  lagoons. 


gardens,  islands,  isthmuses,  and  peninsulas, 
with  the  permanent  Field  Museum  and  Sta¬ 
dium — ^which  will  seat  around  140,000  peo¬ 
ple — in  the  foreground.  The  Fair  Grounds 
cover  424  acres  of  ground,  which,  by  the 
skill  of  engineers,  was  pumped  in  the  form  of 
sand  and  water  from  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Century  of  Progress  Expo¬ 
sition  has  given  us  new  ideas  on  architecture 
and  construction.  Who  knows  but  what  the 
business  buildings  of  the  future  will  be  so 
constructed  as  to  be  easily  demolished  to 
make  room  for  bigger  and  better  structures. 

Unfortunately,  the  Merchandise  Mart, 
which  is  Chicago’s  pride  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  located  somewhere  below  and 
to  the  right  of  “Volume  XIV^ — No.  2,”  does 
not  get  into  the  picture. 

Chicago  is  a  great  city,  so  great  in  size 
that  even  from  a  height  of  10,000  feet  only 
a  small  section  of  it  can  be  caught  by  the 
camera.  It  would  be  easy  to  get  statistical 
about  it.  But  no  exterior  view  or  description 
can  even  faintly  intimate  the  greatness  or 
extent  of  the  industries  going  on  within  its 
limits.  It  is  another  one  of  our  large  centers 
to  which  the  eyes  of  business-trained  young 
men  and  women  are  turning  with  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  ambitions  keyed  to  a  high  degree. 

Next  month,  Washington. 

•  •  • 

Harry  COLLINS  SPILLMAN,  interna¬ 
tionally  known  author  and  public  speaker, 
has  established  lecture  headquarters  in  the 
Hamilton  Hotel,  New  York  City,  and  will 
hereafter  devote  his  entire  time  to  speaking 
and  writing.  Mr.  Spillman  has  been  promi¬ 
nent  for  many  years  in  the  educational  field 
and  a  featured  speaker  on  inspirational  themes 
before  business  and  educational  gatherings 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
abroad. 

Following  his  work  as  director  of  commer¬ 
cial  education  in  several  large  cities,  his  activ¬ 
ities  were  widened  by  his  travels  and  addresses 
as  educational  director  for  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company  and  later  for  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  His  platform  career  be¬ 
gan  with  the  publication  of  his  books,  “Per¬ 
sonality”  and  “Making  the  Business  Speech 
Effective.”  In  connection  with  his  lecture 
travels,  Mr.  Spillman  will  appear  before  ser¬ 
vice  clubs  and  before  schools  and  colleges  in 
assembly  and  commencement  addresses. 
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Commercial  Education  Research  Abstracts 

By  DR.  E.  G.  BLACKSTONE 

Director,  Commercial  Teacher  Training,  The  State  University  of  Iowa 

In  order  that  educators  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  re¬ 
search  studies  that  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  business  education, 
a  number  of  abstracts  of  the  more  important  studies  will  be  published 
each  month  in  this  magazine. 

The  September  issue  carried  reports  of  investigations  to  determine 
basic  business  information,  skills,  and  concepts  needed  by  everyone.  The 
abstracts  in  this  issue  are  confined  to  intelligence  studies.  Future  issues 
will  deal  with  studies  in  typing,  shorthand,  and  other  commercial  sub¬ 
jects.  The  evaluations  are  offered,  not  in  a  spirit  of  destructive  criti¬ 
cism,  but  rather  to  enable  untrained  investigators  to  learn  how  to  evalu¬ 
ate  research  findings  properly.  Dr.  Blackstone  will  welcome  information 


regarding  important  studies  recently 

IT  has  been  somewhat  commonly  thought 
by  many  people  that  commercial  stu¬ 
dents  tend  to  be  somewhat  less  bright  than 
academic  students,  probably  because  duller 
students  are  often  advised  to  take  commer¬ 
cial  work.  It  has  also  been  thought  that 
certain  commercial  subjects  call  for  a  pre¬ 
requisite  of  considerable  intelligence,  and  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  set  up  predictive 
tests  for  those  subjects  in  which  intelligence 
plays  a  large  part. 

Possibly  these  concepts  have  some  basis 
of  fact,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps 
they  are  not  so  true  as  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  commercial 
students  are  duller  than  academic  students, 
it  may  be  that  the  commercial  or  the  voca¬ 
tional  departments  are  the  correct  allocations 
for  such  students.  Perhaps  there  are  some 
commercial  positions  for  which  exceptional 
intelligence  is  not  required,  and  in  which 
students  of  meager  intelligence  would  have 
more  chance  of  success  than  in  other  occu¬ 
pations.  Perhaps,  too,  there  are  various 
levels  of  stenographic,  bookkeeping,  selling, 
and  similar  business  occupations,  and  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  failing  poor  students  in  such  courses, 
we  should  let  them  finish  and  then,  in  the 
process  of  placement,  send  the  poor  stu¬ 
dents  to  low-level  jobs  and  the  better  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  best  types  of  positions. 

The  studies  presented  here,  however,  are 
not  concerned  with  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  dull  students  should  be  assigned  to 
commercial  classes,  but  rather  with  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  out  whether  or  not  commer- 


made. 


E.  G.  Bl.\ckstone 


cial  students,  on  the  whole,  are  duller  than 
academic  students,  and  whether  or  not  in¬ 
telligence  is  a  valuable  predictive  device  for 
the  selection  of  students  for  various  com¬ 
mercial  subjects. 

Mental  Alertness  of  Commercial  Stu¬ 
dents,  by  V.  A.  Henmon,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1925. 

Purpose.  To  determine  whether  or  not 
commercial  students  are  inferior  in  intelli¬ 
gence  to  non-commercial  students. 

Procedure.  A  review  of  two  studies  made 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  Mr.  Kohl- 
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hoff  and  Mrs.  Dyel.  One  tested  457  pupils  with 
the  Haggerty  Intelligence  Examination  in  one 
school — 172  commercial  and  285  non-com¬ 
mercial  students.  The  other  tested  392  girls 
with  the  Army  Alpha  examination — 155  com¬ 
mercial  and  237  non-commercial  students. 

Findiugs.  The  first  study  reports  the  aver¬ 
age  score  of  commercial  pupils  to  be  123.9, 
and  of  non-commercial,  127.6.  In  the  other 
study,  the  average  for  commercial  students 
was  103,  and  that  of  non-commercial,  107. 

There  was  little  difference  in  the  intelligence 
of  these  groups. 

lifalitation.  The  studies  were  made  some 
years  ago,  and  the  exact  procedure  is  not  given, 
but  the  number  of  cases  is  such  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  results  should  be  fairly 
dependable. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  Research 
Dealing  with  the  Intelligence  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Commercial  Students, 
by  Forrest  M.  Sandy,  Master’s  Thesis,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  1932. 

Purpose.  To  bring  together  all  available 
studies  dealing  with  the  intelligence  of  secon¬ 
dary-school  commercial  students. 

Procedure.  Study  of  25  investigations  dealing 
primarily  with  the  subject  and  33  studies  deal¬ 
ing  indirectly  with  it. 

Findings.  Of  these  studies,  7  revealed  that 
commercial  students  were  slightly  inferior  in 
intelligence  to  academic  students,  1  found  the 


commercial  students  superior,  and  1  found  no 
difference. 

Sixteen  studies  dealt  with  the  relation  of 
intelligence  to  typing  ability.  They  involved 
4,809  cases.  Comparisons  were  made  with  vari¬ 
ous  criteria,  such  as  teachers’  grades,  speed 
tests,  and  standardized  tests.  Correlations 
ranged  from  .01  to  .67,  the  average  of  the  16 
being  .293.  This  indicates  only  a  small  positive 
correlation,  not  enough  to  permit  prediction  on 
intelligence  alone. 

Five  studies  dealt  with  shorthand,  involving 
1,123  cases.  Correlations  ranged  from  .22  to 
.46,  with  an  average  of  .35.  This  correlation  is 
larger  than  the  correlation  for  typing,  but  its 
efficiency  for  prediction  is  only  about  10  per 
cent  better  than  chance. 

Six  studies  of  bookkeeping,  covering  505 
cases,  show  correlations  ranging  from  .031  to 
.6f),  with  an  average  of  .35  (forecasting  a 
proficiency  of  5  per  cent ) . 

Evaluation.  The  correlations  calculated  be¬ 
tween  the  results  of  abstract  intelligence  tests 
and  such  criteria  as  teachers’  marks  or  speed 
tests  in  shorthand  or  typewriting  would  have 
doubtful  validity,  both  because  the  marks  are  of 
unknown  reliability,  and  because  abstract  in¬ 
telligence  is  only  one  kind  of  intelligence  and 
may  not  be  the  most  significant  kind  for  pre¬ 
diction.  Perhaps  tests  of  social  intelligence  or 
mechanical  intelligence  would  be  better  pre¬ 
dictors.  This  summary  of  intelligence  studies 
makes  one  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  placing 
too  much  dependence  on  intelligence,  for  pre¬ 
dicting  school  success  in  commercial  subjects. 


School  Nev/s  and  Personal  Notes 


SEV'ERAL  years  ago  New  York  University, 
recognizing  the  need  for  better  facilities 
for  the  training  of  commercial  teachers  and 
the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service,  es¬ 
tablished  a  four-year  commercial  teacher¬ 
training  course  under  the  distinguished  lead¬ 
ership  of  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax. 

The  University  has  taken  a  further  step 
forward  in  the  field  of  commercial  education 
under  the  guidance  of  Professor  William  B. 
Cornell,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Management,  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts,  and  Finance. 

Beginning  this  fall,  that  department  offers, 
for  the  first  time,  three  distinct  curricula  es¬ 
pecially  designed  to  prepare  students  for  pri¬ 
vate  secretaryship  in  business.  These  cur¬ 
ricula  are  as  follows:  a  four-year  day  (or 
six-year  evening)  curriculum  leading  to  the 
degree  of  B.  S.,  with  specialization  in  secre¬ 


taryship;  a  four-year  day  (or  six-year  eve¬ 
ning)  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of 
B.  C.  S.  (bachelor  of  commercial  science), 
with  specialization  in  secretaryship;  and  a 
two-year  day  (or  three-year  evening)  curricu¬ 
lum  leading  to  the  certificate  in  manage¬ 
ment,  with  specialization  in  secretaryship. 
Young  men  and  women  who  plan  to  become 
private  secretaries  in  business  are  permitted 
to  choose  the  curriculum  that  is  best  adapted 
to  their  particular  needs  and  desires. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  curricu¬ 
lum  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  with 
specialization  in  secretar>’ship,  and  the  cur¬ 
riculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  C.  S., 
with  specialization  in  secretaryship,  is  that 
the  former  includes  a  larger  number  of  cul¬ 
tural  courses. 

Included  in  all  three  curricula  are  elemen¬ 
tary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  courses  in 
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shorthand;  and  also  elementary,  intermediate, 
and  advanced  courses  in  typewriting.  For 
the  successful  completion  of  work  in  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting.  University  credit  up 
to  a  total  of  8  points  will  be  allowed  toward 
the  specific  degrees  mentioned. 

The  introduction  of  subject-matter  courses 
in  shorthand  and  typing  in  such  institutions 
as  New  York  University  is  also  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  future  of  commercial  teacher 
training,  which  has  been  handicapped  because 
of  a  lack  of  such  courses  in  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

A  SIMILAR  development  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  noted  in  a  letter  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  Professor  H.  T.  Vance,  of  the 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Vance  calls  attention  to  their  new 
four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  in  secretarial  science. 

Under  the  relatively  new  system  of  higher 
education,  under  which  the  state  of  Oregon 
op)erates,  the  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  directed  by  Dean  H.  V.  Hoyt,  with 
lower  division  and  major  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  located  at  Eugene,  and  lower  division 
and  service  work  at  the  State  Agricultural 
College  located  at  Corvallis. 


Hkrbkrt  Townskni)  V.vnce 


This  new  course  in  secretarial  science  is 
the  first  degree  course  in  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  that  Corvallis  has  been 
privileged  to  offer  under  the  new  system. 


PAUL  A.  CARLSON,  Director  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  is  fast  coming  to  the 


P.\UL  A.  Carlson 


front  as  an  authority  in  the  field  of  tests  and 
measurements.  This  summer  he  continued 
his  work  on  his  doctorate  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  in  addition  to  directing  his  own 
summer  session  courses  at  Whitewater.  Our 
readers  will  recall  the  state-wide  testing  ex¬ 
periment  conducted  by  his  institution  in  1931. 
On  page  97  of  this  issue  will  be  found  a 
review  of  a  recent  monograph  by  Mr.  Carl¬ 
son  on  the  theory  and  methods  of  testing 
business  education  subjects.  We  recommend 
it  to  the  serious  consideration  of  every  com¬ 
mercial  teacher. 

Howard  M.  MUNFORD,  one  of  the 
deans  of  shorthand  methods  in  private 
business  schools,  insists  that  all  his  student- 
teachers  become  proficient  blackboard  short¬ 
hand  writers.  Each  student  in  his  shorthand 
methods  classes  is  required  to  prepare  and 
present  to  the  class  a  series  of  longhand  pen¬ 
manship  drills,  followed  by  a  series  of  short¬ 
hand  penmanship  drills.  These  individual 
presentations  culminate  every  year  in  a  teach¬ 
ers’  blackboard  contest.  In  the  1933  con¬ 
test,  forty-two  student-teachers  participated 
and  a  number  of  attractive  awards  were  dis¬ 
tributed. 
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For  the  second  consecutive  year,  students 
of  the  Abilene  High  School  commercial  de¬ 
partment  have  won  the  typing  championship 
in  the  Texas  Interscholastic  League  Contest, 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Texas.  At 
this  year’s  contest,  held  at  Austin,  May  5, 
under  the  direction  of  Florence  Stullken, 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Business  Education, 
Abilene  won  first,  second,  and  fifth  prizes 
from  a  field  of  forty-eight  regional  winners. 


.  Texas  Typing  Champions 
Seated  (left  to  right)  :  Mary  L)U  Turner 
and  Marietta  King;  Standing:  .Mton  Atte- 
herry 

The  winner  of  first  place  set  a  new  state 
record.  Abilene  also  won  first  and  third  places 
in  the  80-word  shorthand  dictation  (the 
highest  dictation  given  at  the  contest).  The 
records  of  the  Abilene  students  follow: 

Noi’ice  Typing  Event 


Place  Student  Errors  Net  Speed 

First  Mary  Lou  Turner....  11  76.44 

Second  Marietta  King  .  8  71.85 

Fifth  Alton  Atteberry  .  17  65.00 


Third  and  fourth  places  were  won  by  Bob 
Osborn,  McAllen  High  School,  and  Mar>’  M. 
Mann,  Midland  High  School. 


Opal  Denson,  Pampa  High  School,  won 
second  place  in  the  shorthand  event,  with  an 
accuracy  record  of  98.25  per  cent. 

Every  one  of  the  Abilene  winners  is  an 
honor  student  in  his  general  high  school  stand¬ 
ing.  Three  are  members  of  the  national 
honor  society.  They  were  trained  by  R.  G. 
Cole,  head  of  the  commercial  department. 

Mr.  Cole  first  studied  commercial  subjects 
in  the  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Central  High  School. 
In  1924,  representing  that  institution,  he  won 
the  state  typing  championship.  He  received 
his  university  and  teacher  training  at  Drake 
University,  Northwestern  University,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  and  Gregg  College.  Mr. 
Cole  is  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Phi 
Theta  Pi.  . 

WE  note  with  regret  that  the  Federal 
economy  program  necessitated  the  tem¬ 
porary  abolishing  of  John  Malott’s  position 
in  the  Office  of  Education.  As  spiecialist  in 
commercial  education,  Mr.  Malott  has  ren¬ 
dered  distinctive  service  for  the  past  seven 
years  and  could  always  be  counted  on  to 
give  immediate  and  courteous  attention  to 
every  one  of  the  numerous  requests  that  came 
to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Because  of  his  valuable  services  as  a  cost 
accountant  for  the  Government  during  the 
World  War,  Mr.  Malott  was  immediately 
drafted  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Public  Works  to  supervise  the  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
be  expended  for  public  works  in  the  state  of 
Illinois. 

His  title  is  “Chief  Clerk-Accountant,” 
and  his  address.  Federal  Building,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Our  commercial-education  leaders  can  do, 
as  well  as  teach. 

The  administrative  status  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  within  the 
Department  of  Interior  has  not  yet  been  de¬ 
termined.  The  functions  of  the  Board  were 
transferred  by  Presidential  decree  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  on  August  10,  but 
no  order  has  been  issued  defining  the  place 
of  the  Board  within  the  Department.  As  yet, 
no  one  knows  whether  the  staff  of  the  Federal 
Board  is  to  be  maintained  as  a  separate  ad¬ 
ministrative  unit  within  the  Department  or  as 
a  part  of  the  Office  of  Education. 


Sharthmd  EvailSo  HVrrf,.  a  Minute  -j-hj. 

Place  Student  Accuracy  I  :  /-^i  •  i_  v  i  •  • 

First  Elizabeth  Lawrence  .  98.50%  *  ‘''S,  Chicago,  has  been  making  some  splen- 

Thirii  Eugenia  Clark  .  98.00%  did  records  in  the  development  of  shorthand 
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writers.  During  the  past  year,  from  a  class 
of  thirty  second-year  shorthand  students, 
fourteen  passed  the  official  Gregg  Writer 
120-word  transcription  test,  six  the  140- 
word  test,  and  one  the  160-word  test.  The 
entire  class  of  twenty-five  third-year  short¬ 
hand  students  passed  the  120-word  test, 
twelve  the  140-word  test,  and  three  the  160- 
word  test.  A  special  student,  Alice  Cooper, 
received  the  175-word  award  on  the  May 
test. 

Roberta  Wood  has  had  charge  of  the  junior 
students  and  Mrs.  O.  O.  Garner  has  directed 
the  senior  students. 


Charles  Montgomery  Miller 


chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  In 
1904,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Miller  served  as  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Teachers  Federation,  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association, 
and  the  Eastern  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers 
Association.  Mr.  Miller  was  an  ardent  golfer, 
and  served  for  three  years  as  president  of 
the  Siwanoy  Country  Club  of  Mount  Vernon. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Mary  King  Knight,  and  two  sons,  Allen  Mil¬ 
ler  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  David  K.  Miller 
of  Oak  Park.  Illinois. 

Frank  A.  Tibbetts 

Frank  A.  Tibbetts,  a  prominent  commercial 
educator,  died  at  Amity'ville,  Long  Island, 
August  16,  after  an  illness  of  two  years.  He 
was  sixty-one  years  old.  On  July  1,  because 
of  his  illness,  he  retired  as  the  principal  of 
the  Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  which  position  he  had  held  since  1923. 

Mr.  Tibbetts  was  bom  in  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1872.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  Normal  School 
and  of  New  York  University.  He  began  his 
educational  career  in  the  Salem  Commercial 
School,  which  he  and  his  sister.  Miss  Emma 
A.  Tibbetts,  established.  This  school  was  the 
first  in  America  to  adopt  Gregg  Shorthand. 

From  1899  to  1906,  Mr.  Tibbetts  was  head 
of  the  department  of  athletics  in  the  Hope 
Street  High  School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
He  went  from  Providence  to  Jersey  City  to 
join  the  faculty  of  the  new  Dickinson  High 
School.  In  1914,  he  was  made  head  of  its 
commercial  department  and  was  promoted  to 
the  principalship  in  1923.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  also  principal  of  the  Jersey 
City  Evening  Commercial  High  School.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War,  Mr.  Tibbetts  headed  the 
war  activities  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
He  leaves  no  immediate  kin,  as  his  wife,  the 
former  Harriet  Peterson,  and  his  only  son 
died  several  years  ago. 

William  J.  Chisholm 


Charles  Montgomery  Miller,  pioneer  com¬ 
mercial  educator,  and  treasurer  of  one  of 
the  richest  counties  in  the  world — Westchester 
County,  New  York — died  on  August  13  from 
a  heart  attack  at  his  summer  home  at  High¬ 
land  Lake  near  Winsted,  Connecticut.  He 
had  been  in  ill  health  since  last  spring. 

Mr.  Miller  was  sixty-nine  years  old  and 
was  serving  his  third  term  as  county  treas¬ 
urer.  He  was  bom  in  Albany,  New  York, 
son  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  William  Allen 
Miller,  and  was  educated  in  the  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  public  schools  and  the  Packard 
School,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Miller  was  one  of  the  first  demonstra¬ 
tors  of  the  typewriter  and  later  he  became 
nationally  known  as  a  teacher  of  Munson 
shorthand  while  head  of  the  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  Departments  of  Packard  School. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  personal  force,  and  a 
very  convincing  public  speaker.  Recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  abilities  led  to  his  selection  as 
director  of  the  first  Summer  Institute  for 
Shorthand  Teachers  held  in  Peoria,  Illinois, 
followed  soon  afterwards  by  his  election  as 
third  president  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation. 

In  1889,  Mr.  Miller  adopted  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  and  purchased  the  only  school  in  New 
York  then  teaching  the  system,  Rutherford’s 
Shorthand  School,  and  renamed  it  the  Miller 
Business  School.  Afterwards  he  became  the 
eastern  agent  for  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  position  he  held  until  the  com¬ 
pany  established  its  own  office  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Miller  sold  his  school  six  years  ago  to 
give  more  time  to  his  public  office  and  to 
the  management  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Trust 
Company,  of  which  he  was  founder,  and 


William  J.  Chisholm,  one  of  New  England’s 
most  popular  commercial  instructors,  died 
August  29  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  In 
1924,  he  organized  the  commercial  department 
of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School  of  Fall 
River,  and  was  its  head  until  ill  health  forced 
him  to  resign. 
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Book  Reviews 

By  DR.  JESSIE  GRAHAM 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers  College,  San  Jose,  California 


IN  order  that  teachers  of  business  subjects 
may  guide  their  pupils  intelligently  in  the 
development  of  socially  desirable  attitudes 
on  current  economic  and  f)olitical  questions, 
they  themselves  find  it  necessary  to  follow 
systematic  programs  of  reading  along  social 
and  economic  lines,  in  addition  to  keeping  up 
to  date  with  educational  literature.  Some 
suggestions  for  a  reading  plan  for  October 
may  be  found  in  the  books  reviewed  here. 

Dare  the  School  Build  a  New  Social  Or¬ 
der.?  by  George  S.  Counts,  The  John  Day 
Company,  New  York,  1932  (Pamphlet),  56 
pp.,  25  cents. 

Teachers  of  business  subjects  will  find  this 
pamphlet  stimulating,  not  because  it  presents 
solutions  to  any  of  their  problems,  but,  rather, 
because  it  constitutes  a  basis  for  new  lines  of 
thought.  They  will  see  that  one  possible  danger 
in  accepting  the  responsibility  of  education  for 
preparing  the  pupil  to  adjust  himself  to  social 
change  is  that  education  may  “bow  down  before 
the  gods  of  chance  and  reflect  the  drift  of  the 
s(Kial  order.”  They  will  thus  be  interested  in 
the  belief  of  the  author  that  the  school  must 
t)ecome  a  center  for  the  building,  and  not 
merely  for  the  contemplation,  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

In  upholding  his  idea  that  a  certain  degree  of 
imp<isition  or  indoctrination  is  necessary  in 
education,  Dr.  Counts  exposes  some  fallacies 
that  underlie  opposition  to  this  thesis. 

Among  other  points,  he  contends:  (1)  that 
man  is  not  born  free,  but  is  vitally  influenced 
by  the  culture  into  which  he  is  born;  (2)  that 
the  school  cannot  be  wholly  impartial  in  its 
attitude,  but  that  some  choices  must  be  made : 

(3)  that  education  is  not  a  pure  and  mystical 
essence  completely  divorced  from  political  life, 
but  that  it  must  be  closely  interwoven  with 
other  manifestations  of  contemporaneous  life; 

(4)  that  education  js  not  primarily  intellectual- 
istic,  but  that  it  should  embody  the  ideal  factor 
in  culture,  the  element  of  faith  or  purpose  that 
gives  significance  to  life;  and  (5)  that  the 
major  responsibility  of  education  is  not  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  individual  to  adjust  himself  to  social 
change,  but  to  take  part  in  far-reaching  pur¬ 
poses  and  plans  for  social  reconstruction. 

First  of  all,  the  teachers,  in  their  own  lives, 
must  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  society. 


Dr.  Counts  advocates  that  teachers  deliberately 
reach  for  power  and  then  make  the  most  of 
their  coiKjuest,  as  through  the  curriculum  and 
the  procedures  of  the  school  they  will  definitely 
and  positively  influence  the  sijcial  attitudes, 
ideals,  and  behavior  of  the  coming  generation. 

Teachers  are  further  told  that  “to  refuse  to 
face  the  task  of  creating  a  vision  of  a  future 
America  immeasurably  more  just  and  noble  and 
beautiful  than  the  America  of  today  is  to  evade 
the  most  crucial,  difficult,  and  important  educa¬ 
tional  task.” 

This  pamphlet  sets  the  task  befiire  the  teach¬ 
er.  The  way  of  accomplishing  it  is  left  to  his 
own  initiative.  Teachers  of  business  subjects 
will  surely  feel  unequal  to  this  stupendous  task 
unless  they  do  what  they  can  in  the  way  of 
systematic  reading  and  thinking  along  economic 
lines,  taking  part  in  community  life,  experi¬ 
menting  in  class  work,  and  availing  themselves 
of  all  p(jssible  opportunities  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  to  this  great  end. 

Economic  Theory  and  Correct  Occupa¬ 
tional  Distribution,  by  Harold  F.  Clark, 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  1931,  176 
pp.,  $1.75. 

The  undeveloped  area  lying  between  education 
and  economics  represents  a  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  field  of  study  for  the  teacher  of  business 
subjects.  This  book  is  the  first  of  a  series,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  lessen  the  gap  between 
these  fields  by  a  study  of  the  problems  of 
“Educational  Economics.” 

Among  the  seventeen  theses  discussed  by  the 
author  are:  (1)  occupational  distribution  is 
correct  when  people  of  equal  ability  receive 
equal  wages  in  all  occupations ;  (2)  any  factor 
that  interferes  with  occupational  mobility,  other 
things  being  equal,  decreases  the  national  in¬ 
come;  (3)  expensive  training  is  a  barrier  to 
occupational  mobility;  (4)  all  training  should 
be  free,  provided  the  amount  given  is  planned 
in  terms  of  the  economic  needs  of  society ; 

(5)  proper  information  regarding  wages  will 
lead  to  correct  choice  of  occupation  and  correct 
number,  provided  barriers  to  occupations  have 
been  removed;  (6)  if  an  individual  is  getting 
a  large  return  for  having  a  given  kind  of  train¬ 
ing,  that  fact  is  sufficient  evidence  that  society 
should  provide  more  of  that  type  of  training; 
(7)  planned  occupational  distribution  should 
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remove  most  of  the  objectionable  differences  in 
wages  of  different  people;  (8)  occupational 
planning  can  be  done  largely  through  a  con¬ 
tinually  replanned  training  system;  (9)  remov¬ 
ing  the  barriers  to  mobility  should  let  competi¬ 
tion  bring  about  all  the  good  results  of  which  it 
is  capable,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  real 
economic  freedom  in  the  twentieth  century. 

The  idea  is  advanced  that  education  has  been 
a  factor  in  preventing  certain  occupations  from 
becoming  overcrowded,  and  has  thus  helped  to 
advance  wages  in  those  occupations.  Control  of 
the  number  of  workers  in  each  occupation  is 
one  of  the  keys,  if  not  the  master  key,  to  the 
problem  of  fair  wages  for  all  groups.  The 
initial  flow  of  workers  into  each  occupation 
should  be  carefully  planned.  Therefore,  the 
institutions  that  train  workers  must  know  how 
many  workers  to  train. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  indices  of  supply 
and  demand  and  wages  in  occupations  be  pub¬ 
lished  daily  and  that  some  type  of  occupational 
planning  commission  be  set  up.  The  attempt  to 
bring  economic  freedom  has  just  as  much  of 
romance  and  thrill  as  the  political  struggle  ever 
had,  and  should  thus  have  the  same  appeal  to 
leaders  today  that  political  problems  had  a 
century  and  a  half  ago. 

Charter  for  the  Social  Sciences  in  the 
Schools,  drafted  by  Charles  A.  Beard, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1932, 

122  pp.,  $1. 

This  book  represents  Part  I  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  (Parts  II 
and  III  are  listed  in  the  “Suggested  Readings” 
at  the  end  of  these  reviews.)  The  discussion  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  instruction  in  social 
studies  in  the  schools  is  conditioned  by  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  scholarship,  by  the  realities 
and  ideas  of  the  society  in  which  it  is  carried  on, 
and  by  the  nature  and  limitations  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  learning  process  at  the  various  grade 
levels  across  which  it  is  distributed. 

The  contention  is  made  that  the  creation  of 
rich  and  many-sided  personalities  is  the  major 
purpose  of  social  science  in  the  schools.  The 
author  stresses  the  necessity  for  laying 
emphasis  on  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  liber¬ 
ation  of  intelligence,  because  no  scheme  of  in¬ 
struction  can  vividly  portray  to  pupils  all  the 
coming  situations  of  their  lives  in  which  they 
must  make  fateful  decisions. 

Because  of  the  all-pervasive  influence  of 
business  in  present  social  life,  teachers  of  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  will  find  this  discussion  of  the 
teaching  of  social  sciences  of  inestimable  value 
in  their  work. 

Teaching  Devices  and  Classroom  Equip¬ 
ment,  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 


ciation,  1200  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  1933,  422  pp.,  $2.50. 

The  brevity  of  this  review  should  not  be 
considered  as  an  indication  of  the  importance 
of  the  service  rendered  to  classroom  teachers  of 
business  subjects  through  this  publication.  The 
very  wealth  of  practical  helps  to  teachers  of 
the  individual  business  subjects  precludes  de¬ 
tailed  mention  of  the  many  fine  features  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  book  devoted  to  teaching  devices 
and  classroom  equipment. 

National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education, 
Bulletin  1932,  No.  17,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  (28  monographs).  (These  pamphlets 
may  be  secured  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  Prices  range  from  10  to 
40  cents  each.) 

The  results  of  the  National  Survey  of 
Secondary  Education  are  being  published  in  a 
series  of  twenty-eight  monographs.  Presenting 
as  they  do  the  latest  comprehensive  and  authen¬ 
tic  facts  about  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States,  they  should  be  read  by  all 
teachers.  As  monographs  of  especial  interest 
to  teachers  of  business  subjects  appear,  reviews 
of  them  will  be  included  in  this  department. 

The  Measurement  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion:  Theory  and  Methods  of  Testing,  by 
Paul  A.  Carlson,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  State  Teachers  College,  White- 
water,  Wisconsin.  South-Western  Publishing 
Company,  Cincinnati,  1932  (pamphlet),  28 
pp.,  50c. 

The  contents  of  this  pamphlet  first  appeared 
in  The  Balance  Sheet  as  a  series  of  four  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  subject  of  testing  in  the  field  of 
business  education.  The  monograph,  the  author 
states,  is  not  a  textbook,  but  an  outline  of  study, 
presenting  the  following  four  important  consid¬ 
erations  in  tests  and  measurements  in  business 
education  and  an  extensive  bibliography  for 
reference  reading:  (1)  use  of  tests  in  business 
education;  (2)  what  is  a  good  test  in  business 
education;  (3)  types  of  tests  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  ;  (4)  interpreting  the  results  of  testing. 

•  •  • 

The  requests  for  reprints  of  the  “Daily 
Lesson  Plans  in  Gregg  Shorthand,”  by  Zin- 
man,  Strelsin,  and  Friend,  which  ran  serially 
in  The  American  Shorthand  Teacher  in  1931- 
1932,  have  become  so  numerous  that  the 
Plans  are  being  published  in  book  form. 
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Key  to  the  Shorthand  Plates 

In  the  October  Gregg  Writer^^ 

Counted  at  a  uniform  syllable  intensity  ol  1.40 


Without  Benefit  of  Comma! 

[Try  these  ten  lines  from  the  S.  S.  R.  A.  News 
and  see  what  you  can  make  of  them.  Sensible  enough, 
if  you  put  the  little  commas  and  semicolons  where 
they  belong.] 

A  funny  little  man  told  this  to  me 
1  fell  in  a  snowdrift  in  June  said  he 
I  went  to  a  ball  game  out  in*"  the  sea 
I  saw  a  jellyfish  float  up  in  a  tree 
I  found  some  gum  in  a  cup  of  tea 
I  stirred  my  milk  with  a*®  big  brass  key 
I  opened  my  door  on  my  bended  knee 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  said  he 
But  ’tis  true  when  told  as""  it  ought  to  be 
’Tis  a  puzzle  in  punctuation  you  see!  (71) 


A  Trip  to  The  Invisible 

By  the  Shop  Philosopher  of  the  Wav- 
erly  Press 

(Reprinted  by  permission  of  IVilliams  and  Wilkins, 
Baltimore) 

I  sent  my  soul  to  the  invisible 
The  secret  of  a  printer’s  life  to  s|)ell, 

And  presently  my  soul  returned  to  me 
And  whispered  “W’ho’d  have  thought  it? 

Ain’t  it  hell?” 

— Omar  Khayyam 
(Rei-iscd  with  apologies) 

Take  up  a  piece  of  printed  matter — any 
piece;  a  book,  let  us  say  (Figure  1).  What 
is  in  it? 

So  many  ounces*®  of  paper.  A  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  ink.  A  few  square  inches  of  cloth.  A 
couple  of  rectangles  of  cardboard.*®  A  few 
short  pieces  of  thread.  A  little  glue. 

And  that’s  all  the  substance  there  is  to  it. 

But  wait  a  minute.  What  isn’t*®  seen  when 
the  book  comes  to  hand  is  the  really  momen¬ 
tous  part  of  the  fabrication — several  hundred*® 
pounds,  perhaps  several  tons,  of  leaden  type. 
Truly  a  part  of  the  book,  it  is  never  seen;  no 
portion  of  it*®®  appears  in  the  finished  product. 
Yet  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of 
all!  A  book  (as  a  physical**®  entity)  is  like 
an  iceberg;  seven-eighths  of  it  is  submerged. 

But  the  type  (so  it  is  commonly  believed) 
may  be**®  used  for  another  book.  So  it 
shouldn’t  count.  But  can  it? 

Figure  2  is  an  illustration  of  an  ingot  of**® 
metal  used  for  making  type.  It  has  several 


ingredients,  but  it  is  chiefly  of  lead.  The 
wholesale  price  of**®  this  metal  is  14  cents  a 
pound.  Figures  3  and  4  depict  the  machines 
that  are  used  to  make  type  out  of*®®  type- 
metal. 

And  very  clever  they  are  too.  They  will 
make  (if  you  like)  a  whole  lot  of  a’s  and  of 
b's  and  of  every**®  letter  in  the  alphabet. 

But  in  book-making,  they  will  very  adroit¬ 
ly  turn  out  the  letters  just  in  the  order**®  you 
want  them  for  a  specific  book. 

Figure  S  shows  what  the  type  looks  like, 
and  Figure  6  represents  lines  of  type**®  as¬ 
sembled  on  a  galley. 

The  lead  costs  14  cents  a  pound.  Now  (but 
only  up  to  now)  the  type  cost  32**®  cents  a 
pound. 

Are  we  now  ready  to  print  our  book? 
Mercy,  no!  We’ll  pause  here,  though,  and 
test  our  work  thus  far.  Let’s  “pull  a*®® 
proof’’  and  find  out  what  it  looks  like  in  the 
long'  narrow  sheets,  also  called  galleys.  Couldn’t 
print  from  this  type.  Read  it  once.**®  (See 
Figure  7.) 

That  wouldn’t  do,  would  it?  So  the  type 
must  be  proof-read  (Figure  8)  and,  of  course, 
corrected  (Figure**®  9),  and  then  the  author 
wishes  to  have  a  look  at  it.  So  all  the  galleys 
have  to  be  collated,  that  is,  gathered**®  to¬ 
gether  in  correct  order,  placed  in  appropriate 
packages,  mailed  to  the  author,  a  record  kept 
of**®  where  they  have  gone  and  when  they 
are  expected  to  return,  and  when  they  do 
return  the  corrections  of  the  author*®®  must 
be  made,  and  proof  read  again  to  certify  that 
they  have  been  made  correctly.  And  by  the 
time  all  that  has  been**®  done,  the  type  has 
cost  38  cents  a  pound. 

And  now  we’re  ready  to  print!  Just  a 
moment,  though.  .Ml  we  have  so  far**®  is 
type  in  the  form  of  galleys.  Can’t  print  from 
that,  you  know,  though  you  can  take  an  im¬ 
pression  for  proof. 

We  must  take  our**®  type  and  make  it  up 
into  pages. 

Then  is  repeated  very  much  the  same  proc¬ 
ess  as  followed  the  stage  of  galleys;**®  the 
“pulling”  and  reading  of  another  proof ;  gath¬ 
ering  the  pages  in  correct  order  and  sending 
them  to*®®  the  author;  making  and  proving 
his  corrections,  if  any ;  and  wh'*n  that  is 
accomplished  the  type  has  cost  42**®  cents  a 
pound. 

Dear,  dear !  And,  even  so,  we’re  not  ready 
to  print.  The  pages  must  he  “imposed”  (set 
in  correct**®  relation  to  each  other)  and  the 
type  locked  page  bv  page  into  a  form  called 
a  chase.  Figure  10  illustrates  “imposing,”**® 
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and  Figure  11  shows  what  a  chase  looks  like. 
The  process  is  one  requiring  much  experience 
and  skill.^**®  And  now  our  type  has  cost  47 
cents  a  pound. 

Now  away  to  the  press-room  with  it,  and 
lei  the  merry  printing"*'®  begin ! 

But,  pshaw,  the  pages  look  spotty!  We 
can’t  illustrate  this,  but  either  take  our  word 
for  it  or  refer to  the  average  job  of  cheap 
printing. 

That  won’t  do  either.  The  pressman  must 
do  his  stuff.  Here  he  is  “making-ready®*®  for 
press” — a  mysterious  and  complex  process  of 
adding  a  little  dab  of  paper  here  and  there 
and"““  finally  bringing  every  bit  of  type,  every 
square  millimeter  of  engraving  to  the  same 
height.  Takes  a“®®  long  time,  and  it  has  to 
be  done  for  each  and  every  form  (Figure 
12). 

.\nd  now  the  type  finally  on  press  ready’®® 
to  turn  out  properly  printed  sheets  has  cost  55 
cents  a  pound. 

Printed  sheets  must  be  folded,  trimmed,  and 
sewed’*®  and  bound;  but  that  is  no  part  of 
the  story  of  type  and  type-metal.  Take  for 
granted  that  our  book  is  printed  and’*®  made. 
.4nd  here’s  the  type  ready  to  go  back  to  be 
made  into  metal  again  (Figure  13). 

But  it  has  lost  something’®®  through  heat¬ 
ing,  and  it  has  gained  some  impurities.  It’s 
no  longer  type  metal  and  must  be  recondi¬ 
tioned  (Figure’*®  14).  To  do  that  costs 
one-half  cent  a  pound.  So  we  get  this  cal¬ 
culation:  Whole  per  pound  cost  of  type  for 
book*®®  S5.Sc.  Salvage  in  form  of  metal. 
13. Sc. — Net  cost  of  type  for  book,  per 
pound,**®  42.0c. 

How  many  pounds  of  type  in  a  book — ma¬ 
terial,  mind  you,  that  belongs  to  that  specific**® 
book  and  can’t  be  used  for  any  other? 

Of  course  the  quantity  varies.  But  take  a 
good-sized  book  of  300*®®  pages  which  has  2S0 
words  on  a  page.  Not  a  large  book,  that. 
Rather  on  the  smallish  side — only*"®  75,000 
words.  Such  a  book  has  1,800  pounds  of  type, 
and  the  cost  of  it  before  a  single*®®  good  im¬ 
pression  is  made  is  about  $750.  If  1,000  copies 
are  printed,  the  buyer**®  of  each  copy  has  to 
pay  75  cents  for  something  he  gets  no  portion 
of.  Tough. 

That’s  the  part  of  a  **®  book  you  don’t  see 
when  you  pick  up  the  finished  product.  .And 
of  course  the  same  holds  true  of  any  sort  of 
printed  product.**® 

Interesting,  isn’t  it?  (966) — Front  “The 
Kalends’’  of  the  Waver! y  Press 


Curious  Clippings 

Last  year  Homer  M.  Green,  owner  of  the 
Mount  Joy  Farm  at  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
found  in  his  garden  a  queer-looking*®  potato 
bug,  marked  like  Old  Glory.  Instead  of  the 
usual  yellow  and  black  stripes,  this  bug 
sported  red  and  white*®  stripes,  with  forty- 
eight  white  dots  on  a  black  field  in  one  corner 
of  its  wing.  Next  we’ll  be  reading  that  Na¬ 


ture  is  marking"®  her  pnxiucts  with  the 
N.R.A.  Blue  Elagle!  (69) 

“Many  tall  tales  have  been  told  about  Kan¬ 
sas  jackrabbits,”  reads  a  dispatch  from  Scott 
City,  “but  this  one  is  the  first*®  reported 
hitch  hiker.  During  a  severe  dust  storm  he 
climbed  on  the  running  board  of  C.  R.  Duck- 
hut’s  car  and  rode*®  into  town.” 

Now  if  it  had  been  like  the  “jack”  presented 
to  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural*®  History 
by  a  rancher  living  near  Henderson,  Colorado, 
it  would  have  had  an  easy  time  “hooking” 
that  ride.*®  This  big  rabbit,  which  weighed 
between  14  and  15  pounds,  had  tusks  curving 
outward  from  his  upper  jaw  like  a  goat’s 
horns.’®®  .  They  appeared  to  be  elongated 
teeth  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long. 
(114) 


The  Art  of  Concentration 

A  good  player  keeps  his  eye  on  the  ball. 
That  is  the  secret  of  skilled  workmanship. 
The  hand  follows  the  eye.  Where  one*®  looks 
he  strikes.  The  mind  is  like  that.  Many 
problems  which  seem  difficult  become  simple 
when  one  keeps  his  mind  upon*®  them,  hold¬ 
ing  it  there,  bringing  it  back  over  and  over 
again  until  the  solution  appears.  Each  time 
you  assert*®  mastery  over  your  mind  it  be¬ 
comes  easier  to  control.  You  can  train  for 
occasions  of  great  mental*®  performance  even 
as  an  athlete  trains  for  the  Olympic  Games. 
Just  as  the  long-distance  runner  begins  slow¬ 
ly’®®  and  each  day  goes  further,  you  can  train 
your  mind  until  it  is  able  to  perform  sus¬ 
tained  mental  tasks  with  joy  and’*®  vigor. 
Keep  your  mind  where  you  want  it  to  be. 
Thus  you  will  develop  what  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  described  as  a  disciplined  mind.  (141) — 
foy  Elmer  Morgan,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
National  Education  Association 


Gregg  Vowel  Chart 

I.  The  Twelve  Vowel  Sounds* 

A.  a — appears,  about,  approximate,  above, 

accept-acceptance,  allow,  accord,  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that,  address,  advantage, 
answer 

a —  far,  particular,  calm,  dark,  park, 
palm,  lark,  arc 

a — agent,  gave,  favor,  mail,  occasion, 
name,  nature,  take,  make,  claim 
E.  i — children,  duty,  beauty,  give,  little, 

copy,  any,  till,  with,  without,  still, 
situation,  until 

e — ever,  excel-excellent-excellence,  ex¬ 
cept,  credit,  expect,  effort,  explain, 
express,  general,  let-letter,  enable, 
correspond-correspondence,  several 

e — he,  clear,  deal-dear,  experience,  see, 
belief-believe,  prepare,  real-regard, 
,  return,  previous,  receive,  weak-week, 

•  .  people,  each  (Continued  on  page  lOo) 


•The  words  used  In  this  chart  are,  with  a  few  excepUons,  brief  forms. 
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O.  6 — collect,  knowledge,  follow,  opportu¬ 

nity,  was,  stock,  tomorrow,  official, 
object,  upon,  what,  of,  office 
aw — call,  always,  fall,  want,  small,  law, 
ought,  bought,  talk,  or,  saw 
6 — suppose,  over,  told,  most,  position, 
know,  note,  hope,  show,  so,  phone, 
motion,  close 

OO.  u — hundred,  another,  enough,  other, 
number,  under,  wonder,  success,  one- 
won,  suggest,  sufficient,  young,  does, 
up,  us 

do — full,  look,  together,  woman,  took, 
pull,  foot,  sugar,  cook 
do — whose,  into,  sure,  through,  through¬ 
out,  move,  to,  do,  true,  who,  whom, 
lose 

2.  W  and  Y 

W.  wa — way,  wait,  wages,  waste,  wear, 
swear,  wagon,  wave 

we — we,  whether,  weary,  web,  wheel, 
width,  sweet,  swim,  wheat,  w’histle, 
window,  women 

wo — woe,  walk-woke,  wall,  wash,  watch, 
water,  wander,  warlike,  wattmeter 
woo — woo,  wool,  wood,  wolf,  wonder, 
woof,  worry,  worse,  worth,  wound 
dash — dwell,  equipped,  hardware,  roadway, 
quick,  quit,  quote,  square,  quarrel 

V.  ya — yea,  yarn,  yard,  Yale,  yank,  yam 
ye — ye,  year,  yellow,  yet,  yearn,  yeast 
yo — yaw',  yacht,  yawn,  yolk,  yaw'l,  yeo¬ 
man 

yoo — yew,  youth,  yule 

3.  The  Four  Diphthongs 

u=e-|-do — use,  few’,  huge,  human,  situated, 
uniform,  unit,  view,  acute, 
tubes,  Hughes 

ow=a-t-do — how-out,  power,  thousand, 

ounce,  now',  mouth,  powder, 
voucher,  shower,  plow 
oi=:aw-f-e — point-appoint,  oil,  choice,  enjoy, 
soil,  annoyance,  boy,  noise, 
voice,  Roy 

i=a-t-e — why,  buy-bchind,  entire,  find, 
side,  write,  inquire,  merchan¬ 
dise,  mile,  wire 

4.  Other  Vowel  Combinations 

e-|-o — cameo,  creole,  peony,  Romeo, 
Leo 

d+e — poem,  poet,  snowy,  showy,  ra¬ 
dio,  folio,  Ow'en,  Cohen 
i-t-a — piano,  pneumonia,  Lydia,  radi¬ 
ator,  sepia,  alias,  serial 
e+a — create,  creation,  cereal,  Korea, 
Crimea,  area 

i-fany  vowel — fiat,  science,  diet,  riot, 
prior,  bias,  diary,  via 

Easy  Letters  on  Chapter  IV 

Dear  Madam:  Your  letter  has  been  given  to 
a  special  committee,  which  looks  after  such 
matters  for  us. 


Our*®  official  had  no  knowledge  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  when  he  called  upon  you  before. 

If  you  wish  more  details,  we  shall  be  very‘“ 
glad  to  give  them  to  you.  Yours  very 
truly,  (49) 

My  dear  Sir:  Upon  my  return  from  Erie  1 
received  your  letter.  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
can  take  care  of*"  our  order  immediately.  Wc 
shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  when  you  have 
more  of  these  goods  ready  to  ship. 

We*"  wish  that  you  would  help  us  increase 
our  steadily  growing  business. 

We  note  that  there  are  some  goods  on  back 
order  that*"  should  come  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  month.  We  are  hoping  that  you  will  keep 
these  goods  coming  and  that  you  will  take 
care*"  to  see  that  they  are  shipped  imme¬ 
diately.  Please  check  up  to  see  that  they  are 
well  wrapped.  Very  truly  yours,  (95) 

Dear  Sir :  I  hear  that  you  wish  to  study 
watchmaking.  Did  you  know  that  it  is  being 
taught  in  this  school?  The  number*"  of 
pupils  w’ho  come  to  the  class  each  year  speaks 
for  the  thoroughness  of  our  system  of  teach¬ 
ing. 

Our  teachers  also*"  are  men  of  skill  who 
have  been  in  the  watchmaking  business  before 
coming  here. 

Will  you  not  come  in  soon  and  talk  the*" 
matter  over  with  us?  Some  one  in  our  office 
will  take  care  of  you  if  you  come  after  school 
hours.  Very  truly  yours,  (80) 

Dear  Madam:  If  you  are  looking  for  a  flat, 

I  have  the  one  you  desire.  It  is  on  the  top 
floor  overlooking*"  the  sea.  From  its  roof, 
you  can  see  the  whole  city.  You  will  get  the 
cool  sea  breezes  from  the  bay  and  can  w'atch 
the  small*"  canoes  as  well  as  the  launches  and 
the  big  ships  go  by. 

May  I  call  soon  and  show  you  the  flat? 
Yours  very  truly,  (60) 

Easy  Letters  on  Chapter  V 

Dear  Madam :  Regarding  your  inquiry  for 
rooms  with  us,  Mrs.  Brown  made  the  state¬ 
ment  to  our  directors  that  you*"  are  a  desir¬ 
able  young  woman  and  ask^  that  we  let  you 
lease  an  apartment  in  our  new  hotel  for  the 
summer.*" 

Our  organization  realized  that  the  problem 
of  finding  suitable  housing  was  a  most 
serious*"  one  for  women  and  made  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  putting  up  a  good  apartment  house 
where  reliable  young  women*"  could  lease  one 
room  or  a  suite,  according  to  their  desires.  If 
anyone  should  prove  troublesome,  the 
provisions’""  of  the  lease  permit  us  to  ask  for 
her  withdrawal  the  moment  we  realize  she  is 
not  a  desirable’*"  character. 

In  my  judgment  this  plan  has  proved  satis¬ 
factory  and  also  very  profitable  for  the 
owners.’*" 

The  equipment  is  simple,  yet  ample.  Those 
who  wish  to  prepare  their  own  meals  are 
;  permitted  to.  A  tea  room’*"  in  the  basement 
supplies  simple  yet  appetizing  meals  for  those 
who  desire  to  take  their  meals  out. 
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If  you  think**®  favorably  of  joining  us,  get 
in  touch  with  our  office  any  time  suitable  to 
you.  Yours  truly,  (194) 

Dear  Sir :  Regarding  your  letter  of  yester¬ 
day,  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr. 
Kyte,  and  though  we  have*®  no  vacancy  at 
present,  we  are  going  to  create  a  place  for 
you.  We  feel  that  a  growing  market  for  our*® 
goods  during  the  present  year  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  consider  such  a  step. 

Both  Mr.  Kyte  and  I  have*®  gone  over  the 
drawings  which  you  enclosed  with  your  letter, 
and  we  think  that  your  work  shows  genuine 
skill. 

You  may  take*®  up  your  duties  here  when 
you  like.  We  trust  that  your  relations  with  us 
will  be  happy.  You  may  be  very  sure  that*®® 
if  you  are  willing  to  apply  arduous  effort  to 
your  w’ork,  you  will  be  given  every 
opportunity**®  to  progress.  Yours  very  truly, 
(126) 

Easy  Letters  on  Chapter  VI 

Dear  Mrs.  Field;  Some  recent  changes  in 
business  may  be  expressed  in  two  brief  state¬ 
ments,  one  positive  and  the  other*®  negative. 

First :  If  a  man  and  a  machine  apply  for  the 
same  job,  the  machine  wins. 

Second :  If  you  cannot*®  achieve  success  in 
some  line  of  creative  work  before  you  are 
forty,  you  can  never  be  very  sure  of  your"® 
job. 

Dr.  Anderson  of  Grant  School  knows  that 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  defer  the  choice  of  a 
profession  and*®  preparation  for  it  until  col¬ 
lege  age.  He  helps  each  boy  solve  these 
difficult  problems  by  devoting  much  time*®®  to 
asking  and  answering  four  questions  in  very 
definite  ways : 

1.  What  defects  in  his  early  training  can**® 
we  correct?  The  Regents’  questions  are  used 
in  examining  our  boys  in  all  subjects. 

2.  For  what  line  of  endeavor**®  do  his 
native  talents  specially  fit  him?  Brief  pre- 
vocational  courses  are  given. 

3.  How  can  we  strengthen**®  the  quality 
of  initiative?  Every  boy  must  be  wholly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  phase  of  school  life.**® 

4.  How  can  we  arouse  proper  life  motives 
in  our  boys?  By  example  and  influence,  as 
our  devout  parents*®®  would  say. 

But  I  must  not  be  too  talkative.  Please  ex¬ 
amine  the  booklet  enclosed  and  then  arrange 
to  send  your  boy**®  to  Grant  School  this  fall. 
Very  sincerely  yours,  (228) 

(jentlemen :  We  are  opening  a  new  office 
building  at  425  Broadway  tomorrow.  We 
have*®  expended  much  money,  time,  and 
thought  on  the  plans  and  equipment  of  this 
building. 

We  have  been  endeavoring  to*®  influence 
Mr.  John  Carpenter  to  become  our  renting 
agent,  but  he  claims  that  he  could  not  devote 
sufficient*®  time. 

Can  you  think  of  anyone  else  whom  we 
could  depend  upon  to  take  charge  of  this 
building?  Cordially  yours,  (76) 


Brief -Form  Sentences 

On  Chapters  Four  to  Six 

[Adapted  front  a  series  of  Brief-Form  Sentences, 
prepared  by  Warren  E.  Kudner,  Heald's  Business 
College,  Sacramento,  California.] 

Chapter  IV.  I  am  not  clear  about  your 
position  in  the  purchase  of  the  school.  I  will 
expect  you  to  take  the  usual*®  care  with  your 
report.  This  charge  has  been  carried  a  long 
time  on  our  books.  Remember  they  have  a 
full  store  of  government*®  goods.  I  know  that 
many  of  the  things  will  suit  you.  I  specially 
wish  to  speak  of  his  skill  in  governing  them.*® 
A  word  from  his  house  would  explain  this 
particular  matter  to  the  whole  world.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  his  duty  to*®  bring  the  remark  to 
the  attention  of  this  official  body.  She  has  his 
reply  and  will  do  as  he  asks  without*®® 
further  notice  from  the  company.  (1B7) 

Chapter  V.  You  will  have  to  inquire  how 
to  use  the  light  on  this  side.  I  find  that  more 
wire  will  be  required  if  we  use  this  power.*® 
He  will  appoint  several  men  to  write  letters 
at  night.  The  plane  sank  a  mile  out  from  the 
shore.  He  should  object*®  to  such  strange 
actions.  I  trust  that  every  check  you  enclose 
will  be  put  in  correctly  addressed  letters. 
Please"®  consider  the  various  advantages  and 
opportunities  which  direct-mail  selling  gives 
you.  We  wonder  if*®  you  will  arrange  a  time 
for  the  consideration  of  this  motion.  His 
personal  success  is  due  to  this*®®  excellent 
organization.  (105) 

Chapter  VI.  At  his  suggestion  I  am  refer¬ 
ring  a  copy  of  the  entire  matter  to  the 
manager.  On  receipt  of*®  the  draft  the  com¬ 
pany  will  allow  a  new  invoice  to  be  issued. 
You  will  oblige  every  individual*®  here  if 
you  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  stock  to¬ 
day.  Your  presence  at  the  meeting  will  enable 
the*®  directors  to  clear  up  the  things  that  they 
were  unable  to  do  yesterday.  The  agent  who 
made  the  mistake  will  appear*®  before  the 
railway  officials  tomorrow.  He  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  rule  against  issuing  credit*®®  for 
work  done  in  the  beauty  parlor.  The  spirit  of 
the  owner  had  a  definite  influence  on  the  men 
at**®  that  instant.  (122) 

Madame  Bo-Peep, 
of  the  Ranches 

From  "Whirligigs,"  by  O.  Henry 

(Copyright,  1902,  by  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company, 
Inc.) 

(Continued  from  the  September  issue) 

Seated  by  Teddy  in  a  feather-*’ *®weight 
buckboard,  behind  a  pair  of  wild,  cream-col¬ 
ored  Spanish  ponies,  Octavia  abandoned  all 
thought  for  the***®  exhilaration  of  the  present. 
They  swept  out  of  the  little  town  and  down 
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the  level  road  toward  the  south.  Soon  the**"® 
road  dwindled  and  disappeared,  and  they 
struck  across  a  world  carpeted  with  an  endless 
reach  of  curly  mesquite  grass.*”®  The  wheels 
made  no  sound.  The  tireless  jxmies  bounded 
ahead  at  an  unbroken  gallop.  The  temperate 
wind,  made  fragrant**®®  by  thousands  of  acres 
of  blue  and  yellow  wild  flowers,  roared  glo¬ 
riously  in  their  ears.  The  motion  was***® 
aerial,  ecstatic,  with  a  thrilling  sense  of  per¬ 
petuity  in  its  effect.  Octavia  sat  silent,  pos¬ 
sessed***®  by  a  feeling  of  elemental  bliss.  Ted¬ 
dy  seemed  to  be  wrestling  with  some  internal 
problem. 

“I’m  going***®  to  call  you  madama,”  he 
announced  as  the  result  of  his  labors.  “That 
is  what  the  Mexicans  will  call  you 
— they’re***®  nearly  all  Mexicans  on  the 
ranch,  you  know.  That  seems  to  me  about 
the  proper  thing.” 

“Very  well,  Mr.  Westlake,”**®®  said  Octa¬ 
via,  primly. 

“Oh,  now,”  said  Teddy,  in  some  consterna¬ 
tion,  “that’s  carrying  the  thing  too  far,  isn’t***® 
it?” 

“Don’t  worry  me  with  your  beastly  eti¬ 
quette.  I’m  just  beginning  to  live.  Don’t 
remind  me  of  anything*®*®  artificial.  If  only 
this  air  could  be  bottled!  This  much  alone 
is  worth  coming  for.  Oh,  why  do  people 
buy  yachts***"  or  travel  in  palace-cars,  when 
a  buckboard  and  a  pair  of  plugs  and  a  spring 
morning  like  this  can  satisfy  all***"  desire?” 

“Now,  I’ll  ask  you,”  protested  Teddy,  who 
was  futilely  striking  match  after  match  on 
the  dashboard,  “not  to**""  call  those  denizens 
of  the  air  plugs.  They  can  kick  out  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  between  daylight  and  dark.” 

The  two  fell  so***®  naturally  into  their  old- 
time  goodfellowship  that  it  was  only  by  de¬ 
grees  that  a  sense  of  the  strangeness  of***® 
the  new  relations  between  them  came  to  be 
felt. 

“Madama,”  said  Teddy,  wonder ingly,  “how¬ 
ever  did  you  get***®  it  into  your  head  to  cut 
the  crowd  and  come  down  here?  Is  it  a  fad 
now  among  the  upper  classes  to  trot  off***® 
to  sheep  ranches  instead  of  to  Newport?” 

“I  was  broke,  Teddy,”  said  Octavia,  sweet¬ 
ly.  “I  haven’t  a  thing  in**“®  the  world  but 
this  ranch — not  even  any  other  home  to  go 
to  ” 

“Come,  now,”  said  Teddy,  anxiously  but 
incredulously,*®*®  “you  don’t  mean  it?” 

“When  my  husband,”  said  Octavia,  with  a 
shy  slurring  of  the  word,  “died  three  months 
ago*®*®  I  thought  I  had  a  reasonable  amount 
of  the  world’s  goods.  His  lawyer  exploded 
that  theory  in  a*®*®  sixty-minute  fully  illus¬ 
trated  lecture.  I  took  to  the  sheep  as  a  last 
resort.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of*®*®  any 
fashionable  caprice  among  the  gilded  youth 
of  Manhattan  that  induces  them  to  abandon 
polo**®"  and  club  windows  to  become  man¬ 
agers  of  sheep  ranches?” 

“It’s  easily  explained  in  my  case,”  said 
Teddy,  promptly.***®  I  had  to  go  to  work. 
I  couldn’t  have  earned  my  board  in  New 
York,  so  I  chummed  for  a  while  with  old 
Sandford,  one***®  of  the  syndicate  that  owned 


the  ranch  before  Colonel  Heaupree  bought  it, 
and  got  a  place  down  here.  I  wasn’t  man¬ 
ager***®  at  first.  I  jogged  around  on  ponies 
and  studied  the  business  in  detail,  until  I  got 
all  the  points  in  my***®  head.  1  saw  where 
it  was  losing  and  what  the  remedies  were, 
and  then  Sandford  put  me  in  charge.  I  get  a 
hundred**®®  dollars  a  month,  and  I  earn  it.” 
“Poor  Teddy!”  said  Octavia,  with  a  smile. 

“I  like  it.  I  save  half  my  wages,***"  and 
I’m  as  hard  as  a  water  plug.  It  beats  polo.” 

“Will  it  furnish  bread  and  tea  and  jam  for 
another  outcast*”®  from  civilization?” 

“The  spring  shearing,”  said  the  manager, 
“just  cleaned  up  a  deficit  in  last  year’s  busi¬ 
ness.*’*"  Wastefulness  and  inattention  have 
been  the  rule  heretofore.  The  autumn  clip 
will  leave  a  small  profit  over  all*’*"  expenses. 
Next  year  there  will  be  jam.” 

When,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  ponies  rounded  a  gentle**®"  brush-covered 
hill,  and  then  swooped,  like  a  double  cream- 
colored  cyclone,  upon  the  Rancho  de  las  Som- 
bras,  Octavia***"  gave  a  little  cry  of  delight. 

A  lordly  grove  of  magnificent  live  oaks  cast 
an  area  of  grateful,  cool***®  shade,  whence  the 
ranch  had  drawn  its  name,  “de  las  Sombras” 
— of  the  shadows.  The  house  of  red  brick, 
one  story,  ran  low  and  long***®  beneath  the 
trees.  Through  its  middle,  dividing  its  six 
rooms  in  half,  extended  a  broad,  arched  pas¬ 
sageway,  picturesque*®*®  with  flowering  cac¬ 
tus  and  hanging  red  earthen  jars.  A  “gal¬ 
lery,”  low  and  broad,  encircled  the  building. 
Vines  climbed**"®  about  it,  and  the  adjacent 
ground  was,  for  a  space,  covered  with  trans¬ 
planted  grass  and  shrubs.  A  little  lake,  long 
and*®*®  narrow,  glimmered  in  the  sun  at  the 
rear.  Farther  away  stood  the  shacks  of  the 
Mexican  workers,  the  corrals,  wool***®  sheds, 
and  shearing  pens.  To  the  right  lay  the  low 
hills,  splattered  with  dark  patches  of  chapar¬ 
ral  ;  to  the  left  the  unbounded***®  green  prai¬ 
rie  blending  against  the  blue  heavens. 

“It’s  a  home,  Teddy,”  said  Octavia,  breath¬ 
lessly;  “that’s  what  it***®  is — it’s  a  home.” 

“Not  so  bad  for  a  sheep  ranch,”  admitted 
Teddy,  with  excusable  pride.  “I’ve  been  tink¬ 
ering  on*®®®  it  at  odd  times.” 

A  Mexican  youth  sprang  from  somewhere 
in  the  grass,  and  took  charge  of  the  creams. 
The  mistress  and  the*®*®  manager  entered 
the  house. 

“Here’s  Mrs.  McIntyre,”  said  Teddy,  as  a 
placid,  neat,  elderly  lady  came  out  upon*"*® 
the  gallery  to  meet  them.  “Mrs.  Mac,  here’s 
the  boss.  Very  likely  she  will  be  wanting  a 
hunk  of  bacon*®*®  and  a  dish  of  beans  after 
her  drive.” 

Mrs.  MacIntyre,  the  housekeeper,  as  much 
a  fixture  on  the  place  as  the*®*®  lake  or  the 
live  oaks,  received  the  imputation  of  the 
ranch’s  resources  of  refreshment  with  mild 
indignation,*’®®  and  was  about  to  give  it  ut¬ 
terance  when  Octavia  spoke. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  MacIntyre,  don’t  apologize*’*® 
for  T^dy.  Yes,  I  call  him  Teddy.  So  does^ 
everyone  whom  he  hasn’t  duped  into  taking* 
him  seriously.*’*®  You  see,  we  used  to  cut 
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WISHES  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT 

Miss  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

OF  THE  STAFF  OF  ”THE  GREGG  WRITER” 
HAS  CONSENTED  TO  CONDUCT  A  PARTY 
OF  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS 
ON  A  CHRISTMAS  CRUISE  TO  BERMUDA 


Here  is  an  opportunity  to  visit  this  finest  of  all 
winter  holiday  resorts  with  a  congenial  group  of 
friends  and  professional  associates.  Necessarily  only 
a  limited  number  can  be  taken  on  this  special  trip. 
If  you  would  like  to  go  send  the  coupon  below  for 
details.  Of  course,  this  entails  no  obligation. 
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Miss  Ulrich,  c/o  Furness  Bermuda  Line 
565  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Please  put  me  down  as  a  ’’possible”  prospect  for 
the  Holiday  party  to  Bermuda. 


When  inquiring  about  this  Furness  Bermuda  Cruise  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World 
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paper  dolls  and  play  jackstraws  together  ages 
ago.  No  one  minds  what  he  says.” 

“No,”***"  said  Teddy,  “no  one  minds  what 
he  says,  just  so  he  doesn’t  do  it  again.” 

Octavia  cast  one  of  those  subtle***"  side¬ 
long  glances  toward  him  from  beneath  her 
lowered  eyelids — a  glance  that  Teddy  used 
to  describe  as  an  upper-cut.**"®  But  there 
was  nothing  in  his  ingenuous,  weather-tanned 
face  to  warrant  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
making***"  an  allusion — nothing.  Beyond  a 
doubt,  thought  Octavia,  he  had  forgotten. 

“Mr.  Westlake  likes  his  fun,”***"  said  Mrs. 
MacIntyre,  as  she  conducted  Octavia  to  her 
rooms.  “But,”  she  added,  loyally,  “people 
around***"  here  usually  pay  attention  to  what 
he  says  when  he  talks  in  earnest.  I  don’t 
know  what  would  have  become®**"  of  this 
place  without  him.” 

Two  rooms  at  the  east  end  of  the  house  had 
been  arranged  for  the  occupancy  of  the 
ranch’s**""  mistress.  When  she  entered  them 
a  slight  dismay  seized  her  at  their  bare  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  scantiness  of  their***"  fur¬ 
niture  ;  but  she  quickly  reflected  that  the  cli¬ 
mate  was  a  semi-tropical  one,  and  was  moved 
to  appreciation®**"  of  the  well-conceived 
efforts  to  conform  to  it.  The  sashes  had  al¬ 
ready  been  removed  from  the  big  windows,***" 
and  white  curtains  waved  in  the  Gulf  breeze 
that  streamed  through  the  wide  jalousies.  The 
bare  floor  was  amply  strewn  with  C(X)1 
rugs  ;***"  the  chairs  were  inviting,  deep, 
dreamy  willows ;  the  walls  were  papered  with 
a  light,  cheerful  olive.  One  whole  side  of 
her**""  sitting  room  was  covered  with  books 
on  smooth,  unpainted  pine  shelves.  She  flew 
to  these  at  once.  Before  her  was  a  well- 
selected***"  library.  She  caught  glimpses  of 
titles  of  volumes  of  fiction  and  travel  not  yet 
seasoned  from  the  dampness***®  of  the  press. 

Presently,  recollecting  that  she  was  now  in 
a  wilderness  given  over  to  mutton,**®"  centi¬ 
pedes,  and  privations,  the  incongruity  of  these 
luxuries  struck  her,  and,  with  intuitive  fem¬ 
inine***"  suspicion,  she  began  turning  to  the 
fly-leaves  of  volume  after  volume.  Upon 
each  one  was  inscribed  in  fluent*®""  characters 
the  name  of  Theodore  Westlake,  Jr. 

Octavia,  fatigued  by  her  long  journey,  re¬ 
tired  early*®*"  that  night.  Lying  upon  her 
cool  bed,  she  rested  deliciously,  but  sleep  co¬ 
quetted  long  with  her.  She  listened*®*"  to 
faint  noises  whose  strangeness  kept  her  facul¬ 
ties  on  the  alert — the  fractious  yelping  of  the 
coyotes,  the  ceaseless*®*"  low  symphony  of  the 
wind,  the  distant  booming  of  the  frogs  about 
the  lake,  the  lamentation  of  a  concertina*®*® 
in  the  Mexicans’  quarters.  There  were  many 
conflicting  feelings  in  her  heart — thankfulness 
and  rebellion,**""  peace  and  disquietude,  lone¬ 
liness  and  a  sense  of  protecting  care,  happi¬ 
ness  and  an  old,  haunting  pain. 

She  did***®  what  any  other  woman  would 
have  done — sought  relief  in  a  wholesome  tide 
of  unreasonable  tears,  and  her  last***®  words, 
murmured  to  herself  before  slumber,  capitu¬ 
lating,  came  softly  to  woo  her,  were,  “He  has 
forgotten.” 


The***®  manager  of  the  Rancho  de  las  Som- 
bras  was  no  dilettante.  He  was  a  “hustler.” 
He  was  generally***®  up,  mounted,  and  away 
of  mornings  before  the  rest  of  the  household 
were  awake,  making  the  rounds  of  the  flocks 
and**"®  camps.  This  was  the  duty  of  the 
major-domo,  a  stately  old  Mexican  with  a 
princely  air  and  manner,  but*’*"  Teddy 
seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
his  own  eyesight.  Except  in  the  busy  sea¬ 
sons,  he  nearly*’*"  always  returned  to  the 
ranch  to  breakfast  at  eight  o’clock,  with  Oc¬ 
tavia  and  Mrs.  MacIntyre,  at  the  little*’*®  table 
set  in  the  central  hallway,  bringing  with  him 
a  tonic  and  breezy  cheerfulness  full  of  the 
health  and*’*®  flavor  of  the  prairies. 

A  few  days  after  Octavia’s  arrival  he  made 
her  get  out  one  of  her  riding**""  skirts  and 
curtail  it  to  a  shortness  demanded  by  the 
chaparral  brakes. 

With  some  misgivings  she  donned  this  and 
the***"  pair  of  buckskin  leggings  he  prescribed 
in  addition,  and,  mounted  upon  a  dancing 
pony,  rode  with  him  to  view***"  her  posses¬ 
sions.  He  showed  her  everything — the  flocks 
of  ewes,  muttons,  and  grazing  lambs,  the  dip¬ 
ping  vats,  the  shearing***®  pens,  the  uncouth 
merino  rams  in  their  little  pasture,  the  water- 
tanks  prepared  against  the  summer  drought 
— giving***"  account  of  his  stewardship  with 
a  boyish  enthusiasm  that  never  flagged. 

Where  was  the  old  Teddy  she  knew*®""  so 
well?  This  side  of  him  was  the  same,  and  it 
was  a  side  that  pleased  her :  but  this  was  all 
she  ever  saw'  of  him  now.*®*"  Where  was  his 
sentimentality — those  old,  varying  moods  of 
impetuous  love-making,  of  fanciful,*®'" 
quixotic  devotion,  of  heart-breaking  gloom, 
of  alternating,  absurd  tenderness  and  haughty 
dignity?  His  nature***"  had  been  a  sensitive 
one,  his  temperament  bordering  closely  on  the 
artistic.  She  knew  that,  besides***"  being  a 
follower  of  fashion  and  its  fads  and  sports,  he 
had  cultivated  tastes  of  a  finer  nature.  He*"®" 
had  written  things,  he  had  tampered  with 
colors,  he  was  something  of  a  student  in  cer¬ 
tain  branches  of  art,  and  once*"*"  she  had  been 
admitted  to  all  his  aspirations  and  thoughts. 
But  now — and  she  could  not  avoid  the  con¬ 
clusion — Teddy*"*"  had  barricaded  against  her 
every  side  of  himself  except  one — the  side  that 
showed  the  manager  of*"*"  the  Rancho  de  las 
Sombras  and  a  jolly  chum  who  had  forgiven 
and  forgotten.  Queerly  enough  the  words 
of*®*®  Mr.  Bannister’s  description  of  her  prop¬ 
erty  came  into  her  mind — “all  enclosed  within 
a  strong  barbed-wire  fence.”*’®" 

“Teddy’s  fenced,  too,”  said  Octavia  to  her¬ 
self. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  her  to  reason  out  the 
cause  of  his*’*"  fortifications.  It  had  originated 
one  night  at  the  Hammersmiths’  ball.  It  oc¬ 
curred  at  a  time  soon  after*’*"  she  had  decided 
to  accept  Colonel  Beaupree  and  his  millions, 
which  was  no  more  than  her  looks  and  the 
entree*’*®  she  held  to  the  inner  circles  were 
worth.  Teddy  had  proposed  with  all  his 
impetuosity  and  fire,  and  she*’*®  looked  him 
straight  in  the^  eyes,  and  said,  coldly  and 
finally ;  “Never*  let  me  hear  any  such  silly 
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nonsense  from  you^'*®  again.”  “You  won’t,” 
said  Teddy,  with  a  new  expression  around  his 
mouth,  and — now  Teddy  was  enclosed  within 
a  strong*®^®  barbed-wire  fence. 

It  was  on  this  first  ride  of  inspection  that 
Teddy  was  seized  by  the  inspiration  that  sug¬ 
gested*"*®  the  name  of  Mother  Gooses 
heroine,  and  he  at  once  bestowed  it  upon 
OcUvia.  The  idea,*“®®  supported  by  both  a 
similarity  of  names  and  identity  of  occupa¬ 
tions,  seemed  to  strike  him  as  a*’*®®  peculiarly 
happy  one,  and  he  never  tired  of  using  it.  The 
Mexicans  on  the  ranch  also  took  up**®®  the 
name,  adding  another  syllable  to  accommodate 
their  lingual  incapacity  for  the  final 
gravely  referring  to  her  as  “La  Madama  Bo- 
Beepy.”  Eventually  it  spread,  and  “Madame 
Bo-Peep’s  ranch”***®  was  as  often  mentioned 
as  tlie  “Rancho  de  las  Soinbras.” 

Came  the  long,  hot  season  from  May  to 
September,  when  work***®  is  scarce  on  the 
ranches.  Octavia  passed  the  days  in  a  kind  of 
lotus-eater’s  dream.  Books,  hammocks,  cor¬ 
respondence**®®  with  a  few  intimate  friends,  a 
renewed  interest  in  her  old  water-color  box 
and  easel — these  disposed**®®  of  the  sultry 
hours  of  daylight.  The  evenings  were  always 
sure  to  bring  enjoyment.  Best  of  all  were  the 
rapturous***®  horseback  rides  with  Teddy, 
when  the  moon  gave  light  over  the  wind¬ 
swept  leagues,  chaperoned  by  the  wheeling 
nighthawk  and  the***®  startled  owl.  Often  the 
Mexicans  would  come  up  from  their  shacks 
with  their  guitars  and  sing  the  weirdest  of 
heart-breaking***®  songs.  There  were  long 
cosy  chats  on  the  breezy  gallery,  and  an 
interminable  warfare  of  wits  between 
Teddy***®  and  Mrs.  MacIntyre,  whose  abun¬ 
dant  Scotch  shrewdness  often  more  than 
overmatched  the  lighter  humor  in  which**®® 
she  was  lacking. 

The  nights  came,  one  after  another,  and 
were  filed  away  by  weeks  and  months — nights 
soft  and  languorous***®  and  fragrant,  that 
should  have  driven  Strephon  to  Chloe  over 
wires  however  barbed,  that  might  have  drawn 
Cupid  himself***®  to  hunt,  lasso  in  hand, 
among  those  amorous  pastures — ^but  Teddy 
kept  his  fences  up.  (4556) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Speed  Pointers 

From  "Gregg  Speed  Building" 

l/lda/>te,d  to  the  first  eight  Chafiters  of  the  Manual] 

1.  The  good  workman  invariably  demands 
good  tools.  He  knows  that  the  best  work  is 
possible  only  when  the  tools*®  with  which  he 
must  work  are  of  high  quality.  Careful  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given,  therefore,  to  the  quality 
and*®  type  of  materials  with  which  you  work 
while  you  are  building  speed. 

2.  The  size  of  notebook  recommended  by  ex¬ 
perienced*®  writers  is  6  by  9  inches.  The  lines 
should  be  one-third  of  an  inch  apart,  as  this 
spacing  will  aid  in*®  developing  a  compact 
style  of  writing.  The  page  should  have  a 
vertical  ruling  down  the  middle,  dividing*®® 


it  into  two  columns,  3  inches  wide.  If  you 
write  in  a  narrow  column,  you  eliminate  the 
shifting  of**®  the  arm  from  left  to  right.  The 
surface  of  the  paper  should  be  firm  and 
smooth,  so  that  a  light  touch  may  be  used. 
The  papcr^*°  should  be  suitable  for  ink. 

3.  Immature  writers  do  themselves  great 
harm  by  premature  attempts  to  originate**® 
phrases.  The  phrasing  habit  consists  in  the 
writing  of  familiar  phrases  with  the  greatest 
rapidity**® — not  the  invention  of  phrases  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment. 

4.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  experi¬ 
enced*®®  and  fastest  shorthand  writers  that 
the  pen  is  preferable  to  the  pencil. 

The  pen  should  have  a  fairly  fine  but**® 
smooth  point.  The  fountain  pen  has  so  many 
advantages  that  it  is  recommended  in  all  cases. 

If  a  pencil**®  is  used,  supply  yourself  with 
.several  well-sharpened  ones.  Notes  made  with 
a  dull  pencil  are  very  difficult**®  to  read,  and 
the  point  often  breaks  at  the  critical  moment. 

5.  Most  uriters  sit  facing  the  table  with 
both  forearms**®  resting  on  it.  Do  not  slump 
over  your  notes.  Place  both  feet  firmly  on 
the  door.  Place  the  notebook  in  a  line  with 
the*®®  right  forearm. 

6.  The  writing  hand  must  have  the  maxi¬ 
mum  flexibility  and  freedom.  l.et  the  hand 
glide  easily**®  and  lightly  on  the  nails  of  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers. 

7.  Hold  the  pen  with  just  enough  pressure 
to  give  you  complete  command**®  of  it,  but  do 
not  grip  it  with  a  deathlike  hold.  The  late 
David  Wolfe  Brown,  famous  Congressional 
reporter, **“  says  this  about  pen  gripping ; 

“Pen  gripping,  causing  as  it  does  needless 
muscular  effort,  interferes  with  the  gaining®*® 
of  speed  and  induces  undue  and  premature 
fatigue,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ultimate  danger 
of  pen*®®  paralysis  from  the  long-continued 
muscular  strain.” 

8.  The  elimination  of  useless  mechanical 
motion**®  will  add  at  least  twenty  words  a 
minute  to  your  speed.  Much  valuable  time  is 
wasted  by  the  stenographer**^^  who  does  not 
turn  the  leaves  of  his  notebook  efficiently. 

One  good  method  of  turning  the  leaves  is 
as  follows:**®  When  you  have  filled  all  but 
the  last  two  or  three  lines  in  the  second 
column  of  the  page,  grasp  the  lower  left-hand 
corner**®  of  the  page  between  the  first  finger 
and  the  thumb  of  your  left  hand.  At  the 
moment  you  finish  the  last  line,  turn*®®  the 
page  easily.  Speed  in  turning  the  page  is  not 
necessary.  Turn  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
disturb®*®  your  writing  rhythm  or  distract 
your  thought  from  the  dictation. 

9.  Pass  from  one  outline  to  the  next  with¬ 
out  making  any®*®  useless  movements  of  the 
hand  or  pen.  Do  not  raise  the  pen  higher 
than  is  necessary  to  clear  the  paper.®*®  A 
continuous,  rhythmic  rather  than  a  quick, 
jerky  movement  is  a  most  important  “speed 
secret.”  The  best  time®*®  to  practice  the 
acquirement  of  this  tasy-floTving  movement  is 
while  taking  notes  on  familiar  matter,  as 
your*®®  attention  can  be  concentrated  com¬ 
pletely  on  the  movement  of  the  hand  in 
passing  from  one  outline  to  the**®  next. 
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10.  Spacing  between  outlines  should  be  no 
more  than  is  necessary  to  show  where  one 
outline  ends  and  the  next  begins.**®  A  wider 
spacing  requires  the  hand  to  travel  many 
additional  and  unn-;cessary  lines  in  a**®  day’s 
work.  The  spacing  should  be  uniform. 
Compare  the  spacing  of  your  notes  critically 
with  that  in  your  text  and**®  in  the  Gregg 
Writer.  (684) 

[The  correct  word  of  each  pair  appearing  in  type 
in  the  shorthand  plates  has  been  given  here  in  italics.] 


Jack  in  the  Pulpit 

(on  beinft  told  a  cluster  of  red  berries  is  he!) 

In  the  first  ardent  grass  of  Spring 
Jack’s  pulpit  was  the  important  thing. 

A  slender,  plainly  clad  young  man, 

He  preached*®  beneath  its  sounding  fan ! 

Jack,  now  that  Autumn’s  come  to  town, 

Is  a  fat  cardinal  in  red  gown. 

Of  pulpits  he  scorns  any*®  need. 

.^h,  Jack,  in  truth,  has  gone  to  seed ! 

“He  is  the  berries !”  you  laugh  at  me. 

I  mourn  his  slim  simplicity,*® 

Relieved,  that  modest  violets  died 
Before  their  preacher  swelled  with  pride!  (71) 
— Violet  Alleyn  Storey 


Key  to  O.  G.  A.  Plate 

Ardor  in  well-doing  is  a  misleading  thing. 
It  cries  out  loudly  for  employment;  you  can’t 
satisfy  it  at*®  first;  it  is  eager  to  move  moun¬ 
tains  and  divert  the  course  of  rivers.  It  isn’t 
content  till  it  perspires.  And  then,*®  too  often, 
when  it  feels  perspiration  on  its  brow,  it 
wearies  and  dies. 

A  failure  would  not  matter,  if  it  did*®  not 
incur  a  loss  of  confidence.  But  just  as  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  so  nothing  fails  like 
failure.  Many*®  people  are  ruined  by  attempt¬ 
ing  too  much.  I  will  not  agree  that  a  noble 
failure  is  better  than  a  petty*®®  success.  (102) 


The  Lesson 
of  the  ^^Dead  Line^^ 

By  Lester  B.  Colby  in  "The  Informant" 

(Adapted  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  first  eight  chapters 
of  the  Manual) 

I  was  calling  upon  one  of  the  country’s 
great  generals  of  industry.  He  was  a  big, 
genial,  friendly  man,*®  chief  of  a  fifty-million- 
dollar  factory  group  commanding  an  army 
of  employees.  He  was  a  genius*®  for  organi¬ 
zation.  He  was  famed  for  his  accomplishments. 
Men  envied  him  the  name  he  had  built. 


“I  began  as*®  a  reporter  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  What  I  learned  in  those  days  has 
helped  me  much  each  day,  through  all  my 
life.” 

“What*®  was  it  you  learned?”  I  asked. 
“Dead  Lines,”  he  replied.  ‘‘I  learned  early 
in  those  days  to  respect  the  Dead  Line.  1 
learned  that  at*®®  a  certain  moment  each  day 
all  my  work  had  to  be  done.  At  that  un¬ 
changeable  fraction  of  time  the  job  must  be’*® 
over.  It  could  not  be  missed. 

“At  a  certain  minute  the  copy  had  to  be  in. 
At  a  certain  minute  the  type’*®  had  to  be 
set.  the  proof  read,  the  forms  locked  up.  At 
a  certain  minute  the  presses  had  to  start. 
Trains  never  waited.**®  The  papers  had  to 
go  on. 

“When  I  got  into  business  life  I  found  that 
few  men  knew  the  meaning  of  the  Dead 
Line.**®  It  was  not  a  thing  in  their  con¬ 
sciousness.  They  did  not  finish.  Tasks  piled 
up.  Correspondence  and  mass  of  details 
were*®®  left  over  to  the  next  day.  Tomorrow 
was  always  a  good  day,  or  the  next. 

“It  came  to  me  that  I  possessed  something**® 
that  these  other  men  did  not  have. 

“So  all  my  life  I  have  mapped  each  day’s 
course,  worked  to  the  Dead  Line,  swept  my 
desk  clean.**®  Every  day,  all  my  life,  the 
Dead  Line  has  been  the  policeman  that  has 
guided  my  conduct.  He  has  paid  me  big**® 
dividends.  He  has  cost  me  nothing  for  sal¬ 
ary.  The  Dead  Line  has  been  my  truest 
friend.  Without  my  sense  of  the**®  Dead 
Line,  I  often  think,  I  might  have  been  just 
another  soldier  in  the  ranks. 

“If  any  man  should  come  to  me  and*®®  ask 
me  for  my  most-prized  secret,  this  one  thing 
I  would  say  to  him ; 

“It  is  the  Dead  Line.  Make  it  your  whip, 
your  spur,  your**®  goal ;  make  it  a  part  of 
your  daily  conduct  and  find  a  place  for  it 
somewhere  along  with  your  religion.  Never**® 
forget  the  Dead  Line.”  (344) 

October  Talent  Teaser 

Sand  Swimmers 

Beneath  the  Sahara  desert  sands  and  those 
of  Southern  California  live  snakes  that  liter¬ 
ally  swim  in*®  sand.  For  swimming  purposes 
the  loose  texture  of  the  sand  is  mechanically 
comoarable  to  the  waters*®  of  the  ocean. 

The  snakes  are  streamlined  with  wedge- 
shaped  head  and  a  sharp  keel  or  edge  and  a 
countersunk  lower  jaw.  The*®  eyes  of  most 
of  these  sand  swimmers  are  protected  by  very 
thick  lids  with  fringe-like  scales,  closing  with 
a  double  surface.*®. 

The  horned  viper  and  the  sidewinder  liv¬ 
ing  on  top  of  the  Sahara  and  Southwestern 
deserts  are  a  sort*®®  of  first  cousin  to  these 
sand  swimmers.  These  snakes  travel  on  top 
of  the  sands  by  “sidewinding,”  which  re¬ 
sembles  the  sidewise**®  rolling  of  a  screw. 
(124) 
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Why  The  Qregg  Writer  is 
Popular  in  the  Classroom 

THE  PUPIL  LIKES  IT  FOR  THE 


*'Pleasant~Reading”  plates  (illus¬ 
trated) — designed  especially  to  inter¬ 
est  the  beginning  student  in  reading 
shorthand  for  practice  and  pleasure. 
Graded  for  use  after  Chapter  8. 

Learner* s  Department  —  exposition 
of  theory  supplementing  and  comple¬ 
menting  the  teacher’s  presentation — 
new  ideas — a  different  slant  on  the 
daily  a.ssignment. 

^Reading  Test*’  plates — for  home¬ 
work  reading  assignments  —  easily 
checked — save  classroom  time  for  dic¬ 
tation  and  insure  results. 

’’Talent  Teasers** — novelty  reading 
exercises — play  for  the  students — 
bring  the  puzzle  interest  into  the 
work,  stimulating  independent  and 
extra  effort;  also  carry  special  value 
in  forcing  concentration,  analysis  and 


deduction,  all  vitally  important  ele¬ 
ments  to  accomplishment. 

’’Curious  Clippings**  plates  (illus¬ 
trated) — presenting  short  items  of 
news  oddities,  striking  bits  of  infor¬ 
mation,  adaptable  for  quick  reading 
for  odd  moments — help  establish  the 
reading  habit. 

’’Funny  Stories**  in  shorthand 
(illustrated)  —  always  one  of  the 
most  popular  features  of  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

Shorthand  serial  (illustrated)  — 
choice  fiction  selected  from  work  of 
famous  authors — a  great  aid  in  inter¬ 
esting  and  educating  the  student. 

Standard  literary  and  business  let¬ 
ter  plates.  Special  "class”  and  tech¬ 
nical  word  lists  and  popular  research 
articles.  Expert  phrase-writing  lists. 


Standard  Accomplishment  Program — 

O.  G.  A.:  A  tremendously  effective  style  development  plan.  Every  year 
brings  a  big  increase  in  popularity.  This  certificate  is  now  available  to  be¬ 
ginners  who  have  completed  eight  chapters  in  the  Manual. 

C.  T.;  A  typewriting  progress  stimulant — for  beginners  and  advanced  typists. 
Awards  beginning  at  40  words  speed. 

O.  A.  T.:  Furnishing  test  material  and  a  system  of  awards  for  style  in  arrang¬ 
ing  transcripts — also  available  for  beginners. 

Achierement  Record  Album,  free.  An  attractive  album  in  which  to  mount 
and  preserve  the  various  certificates  as  they  are  earned.  Free  to  all  full-year 
subscribers. 

Key  to  all  shorthand  plates,  counted  for  dictation,  published  currently  each 
month  in  The  Business  Education  World  together  with  much  interesting  and 
valuable  pedagogical  material. 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  squares  I  have  checked  below  indicate  what  I  wish: 

□  One  year  subscription  to  The  Gregg  Writer,  for  which  I  enclose  $1.00. 

□  One  free  sample  copy  of  each  magazine. 

□  One  free  copy  of  The  Gregg  Writer  Credentials  Booklet. 

Name  . 

School  . 

Street . City . State . 


When  inquiring  about  The  Gregg  Writer  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World 
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Legal  Papers — II 

[The  proper  style  to  be  used  in  typing  the  formal 
heading  for  such  papers  is  explained  in  the  Re¬ 
porter's  Department  of  the  September  Gkegg 
Writer.] 

ANSWER 

Defendants,  by  their  attorney,  Thomas  Lee, 
for  their  answer  to  the  complaint  herein : 

First  :  Deny  that  they  have  any*®  knowl¬ 
edge  or  information  sufficient  thereof  to  form 
a  belief  as  to  the  allegations  contained  in*® 
paragraphs  marked  “1”  and  “6”  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  herein. 

Second:  Deny  each  and  every  allegation 
contained"®  in  paragraph  marked  “4”  of  the 
complaint  herein. 

Third:  Deny  so  much  of  paragraph  “5” 
of  the  complaint  herein"®  as  alleges  that  the 
plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  recover  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Ninety’®®  Dol¬ 
lars  ($1,090.00)  or  any  part  thereof. 

As  A  SEPARATE  AND  DISTINCT  DEFENSE, 
THESE  DEFENDANTS  ALLEGE: 

l’'()URTH  :  Re-affirm’*®  and  re-allege  each  of 
the  denials  set  forth  in  paragraphs  marked 
“First”  to  “Third”  of  the  answer  hereof  as’*® 
though  herein  set  forth  in  full. 

Fifth  :  That  the  plaintiffs,  neither  jointly 
nor  individually,  on  the  22d‘“®  day  of  April, 
1932,  or  on  any  other  day  whatsoever  pro¬ 
cured  for  the’"®  defendants,  or  either  of  them, 
a  purchaser  of  said  premises  who  was  ready, 
able  and  willing  to  consummate*®®  said  pur¬ 
chase  upon  the  terms  prescribed  by  these  de¬ 
fendants. 

.\S  A  THIRD,  SEPARATE  AND  DISTINCT  DE¬ 
FENSE,  THESE**®  defendants  ALLEGE: 

Sixth  :  Repeat,  re-allege  and  re-affirm 
each  of  the  denials  and  allegations  set  forth 
in**®  paragraphs  marked  “First”  to  “Fifth” 
inclusive  hereof,  as  though  herein  set  forth 
in  full. 

Seventh  :  That  the  alleged  purchaser**® 
alleged  to  have  been  procured  by  the  plaintiffs 
herein  was  not  able  to  consummate  said  pur¬ 
chase  and  did  fail**®  and  refuse  to  make  said 
purchase,  all  of  which  facts  were  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  plaintiffs  herein. 

Wherefore*®®  the  defendants  demand  judg¬ 
ment  dismissing  the  complaint  with  costs. 

Thomas  Lee 

.Attorney  for  Defendants, 

Office**®  &  P.  O.  Address, 

149  Broadway, 

Borough  of  Manhattan, 
New  York  City.  (334) 

VFRIFICATION 

State  of  New  York  { 

County  of  New  York  ) 

Giarles  Hanley,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 


and  says  that  he  is  a  defendant  in  the  within 
action ;  that  he*®  has  read  the  foregoing  an¬ 
swer  and  knows  the  contents  thereof ;  that 
the  same  is  true  of  his  own  knowledge,  ex¬ 
cept  as*®  to  those  matters  therein  stated  to  be 
alleged  on  information  and  belief,  and  that 
as  to  those  matters  he*®  believes  it  to  be  true. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of 
September,  1933. 

(signed)  Charles  Hanley  (81) 


Noth:  The  formal  heading  is  omitted  in  the  word 
count. 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Help— PoUcel 

Small  Boy  (to  cop)  :  Say,  there’s  a  man 
after  me,  and  1  want  protection. 

Policeman  :  Who  is  he  ? 

Small  Boy :  My  father.  (20) 

Generous  Offer 

College  Graduate:  Will  you  pay  me  what 
I’m  worth? 

Fmployer :  I’ll  do  better  than  that.  I’ll  give 
you  a  small  salary*®  to  start  with.  (23) 

Not  in  the  Agreement 

Visitor :  My  brother  bought  a  car  here  last 
week  and  you  told  him  if  anything  broke 
you’d  supply  a  new  part.*® 

Manager:  Certainly.  What  does  he  want? 

Visitor:  Two  muscles,  a  couple  of  knee¬ 
caps,  one  elbow,  and  about*®  a  half  yard  of 
new  skin  immediately.  (48) 

Her  First  Check 

A  blithe  young  lady  walked  into  a  bank 
and  address^  the  paying  teller :  “I  want  to 
have  this  check  cashed.” 

“Yes,  madam,”*®  replied  the  teller,  “please 
indorse  it.” 

“Why,  my  husband  sent  it  to  me.  He  is 
away  on  business.” 

“Yes,  madam,  but*®  just  indorse  it.  Sign 
it  on  the  back,  please,  and  your  husband  will 
know  we  paid  it  to  you.” 

She  went  to  the  desk  and  in*®  a  few  minutes 
returned  to  the  window  with  the  check  in¬ 
dorsed:  “Your  loving  wife,  Edith.”  (75) 

Force  of  Habit 

“Do  you  want  gas?”  asked  the  dentist  as 
he  placed  the  patient  in  the  chair. 

“Yes,”  said  the  absent-minded  professor. 
“About*®  five  gallons — and  take  a  look  at  the 
oil.”  (28) 
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Touch  Method 


ADDING 


MACHINE 


OPERATION 


.  .  .  With  Only  TEN  Numeral  Keys  on 
the  UNDERWOOD  SUNDSTRAND 


UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  has  the  Underwood  Sundslrand’s  great  sim- 
foreseen  the  requirements  of  plicity  and  ease  of  operation. 

Principals,  pepartment  Heads  and  Underwood  Sundstrand  book  of 

Teachers  who  wish  to  provide  their  -Operating  Principles”  contains  four 
students  with  adequate  training  in  easy  lessons.  Each  oftheselessonsre- 
adding-figuring  machine  operation,  and  ^  instruction  period  of  forty 

who  at  the  same  time  insist  on  giving  ;^i„„jes.  The  first  thr^  lessons  famil- 
a  coui^  without  too  great  an  expendi-  student  with  machine  adding, 

ture  of  time  and  money.  subtracting  and  multiplying.  The 

U nderwood  Elliott  Fisher  has  developed  fourth  lesson  consists  of  speed-develop- 
an  “Educational  Model”  adding-figur-  ing  practice  exercises  which  provide 
ing  machine  for  use  in  the  classroom,  the  student  with  the  skill  in  touch- 
embodying  the  many  famous  Sund-  figuring,  which  is  just  as  important 
strand  features  which  contribute  to  today  as  touch-typing. 


Adding  Machine  Division 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

Typewriters  •  Accounting  Machines  •  Adding  Machines 
342  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Solos  and  Service  Everywhere 


Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of  the  instruction 
book  "‘Operating  Principles" . 

T  eacher . School . 

Address . 


NOW  f 


IV hen  inquiring  about  Underwood  Sundstrand  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World 
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Other  Make  No.  l—Riftht 
hand  point  lon/tpr  and  nor- 
rourr  than  left.  Tips  not 
symmetrically  /(round.  Note 
sharp  inner  points  on  tips. 


Other  Make  No.  2  —  One 
point  flatter  than  other.  Tips 
not  .symmetrical.  Iridium  is 
niufth  aiul  pitted  —  so  thin 
that  gold  is  expttsed. 


Other  Make  No.  Jagged 
ink  channel  uhich  causes  in¬ 
terrupted  ink  flow.  Irregularly 
ground  tips.  Flat  sides  of  pen 
end  in  ridges  on  the  rough 
writing  surface. 


Waterman’s— /Vole  tymrtte- 
try  of  points,  perfect  round¬ 
ness  of  tips,  mirror-smooth¬ 
ness  of  uriting  surface,  clean- 
cut  irtk  channel,  l^ge  area  of 
thick  iridium. 


The  Microscope  Proves 

Has  the  Perfect  Point 

Waterman’s  No.  5 
.  .  .  the  Ideal  Pen 
for  Gregg  Writers 

Firm  Point — Fine  or  Medium,  as  you  Prefer 

Any  Waterman’s  dealer  will  fcladly  show  you  Waterman’s  No.  5  especially 
made  for  Gregg  writers— with  the  purple  disc  at  the  end  of  holder,  if 
you  prefer  a  firm  fine  point  .  .  .  with  the  green  disc  if  you  prefer  a  firm 
medium  point.  Priced  at  $5  each. 

For  general  writing  usage,  W  aterman’s  offers  a  complete  line  of  pens 
from  $2.75  to  $10.  7  different  points  to  select  from  ...  so  that  you  may  get 
a  point  that  will  perfectly  suit  your  own  distinctive  style  of  handwriting. 


Watermatn's 

ChtxeJJHmdetice. 


For  the  new  vogue  in  social  correspondence— match¬ 
ing  your  ink  to  your  stationery.  Six  colors— Aztec 
Brown;  Tropic  Green;  Patrician  Purple;  South  Sna 
Blue;  Spanish  Tile;  Jet  Black.  a  hottle. 

Patrician  Purple  and  Jet  Black  are  particularly  recommended  to  Gregg 
writers  for  use  in  the  Waterman’s  No.  5.  A  sharp,  clean  line  that  makes 
for  easy  transcription!  If  unobtainable  at  your  dealer’s,  send  us  his  name 
and  address  and  we  will  see  that  he  is  supplied. 

L.  E.  WATERMAN  CO.,  191  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

40  School  St.,  Boston  129  S.  State  St.,  Chicago 

609  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  263  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 


When  buying  Waterman  Pens  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World 
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TEACHERS!  STUDENTS! 

announcing 

the  greatest  aid  to  stenographers  since 
the  invention  of  visible  typewriters 


WEBSTER’S  MICROMETRIC 


CARBON  PAPER 


Like  all  great  inventions,  it's  sini- 
ple—adds  nothing  to  the  price  of 
the  carhon  paper.  A  "micrometric” 
scale  like  that  shown  at  the  right 
is  attached  to  each  sheet  and  per¬ 
mits  the  stenographer  to  make  ver¬ 
tical  as  well  as  horizontal  measure¬ 
ments.  This  simple  device  revolu¬ 
tionizes  typing,  saves  time  and 
money,  makes  the  work  easier.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  advantages: 

1 .  NEATER  TYPING-The  vertical  rule 
makes  possible  accurate  centering  of  type¬ 
written  matter  on  the  sheet.  The  result  is 
better  balanced  letters,  uniform  margins 
at  top  and  bottom  of  typewritten  reports, 
better  spacing  of  columns  of  data,  etc. 

2.  VISIBLE  APPROACH  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sheet— No  more  crowding  of  the  last 
line,  no  more  rollers  slipping  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page,  no  more ''sincerely  yours" 


17  Amherst  Street 


perched  at  the  top  of  the  second  page. 
The  stenographer  can  judge  the  space  in 
advance. 

3*  ADDED  ECONOMIES — Increases 
wear  of  the  carhon  paper  hy  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  write  exactly  on  a  line,  and  then 
exactly  half  way  between  the  lines.  Saves 
stationery.  Fewer  letters  have  to  be  re¬ 
typed  because  of  spacing. 

4.  HOW  HEAD  STENOGRAPHERS  in 
large  offices  use  it  — They  can  specify  in 
advance  the  numbers  of  the  lines  on  which 
letters  or  reports  should  be  started,  thus 
making  all  reports  uniform. 

5.  NO  SMUDGED  FINGERS— The  rule 
at  the  side  makes  it  possible  to  remove 
the  carbons  without  touching  the  paper. 
It's  quicker  and  easier,  too. 

Practice  with  the  sheets  now  in 
order  that  you  may  he  experienced 
with  them  later  in  business.  Send 
25  cents  for  trial  pack  of  10  sheets. 


Sold  by  leading  stationers  the  tvorld  over 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


30 
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Gregg  Typing  Leads  In  Teacher 
Preference  Because  It  Is — 


First  in  Research  Values 

The  authors  of  GREGG  TYPING  have  not 
set  down  on  pai)er  what  they  think  the 
fingers  of  a  typist  do  in  reaching  from  one 
key  to  another  and  in  stroking  a  key.  In¬ 
stead,  they  have  taken  motion  pictures  of 
the  fingers  of  expert  typists  in  action  and, 
by  studying  these  pictures  minutely,  they 
have  discovered  how  skillful  fingers  really 
do  reach  and  stroke.  Every  step,  therefore, 
is  charted;  every  chart  is  the  result  of 
scientific  investigation. 

GREGG  TYPING  is  the  first  text  to  build 
the  keyboard  lessons  on  the  facts  disclosed 
by  motion-picture  studies  instead  of  on 
theoretical  and  unscientific  conclusions. 

GREGG  TYPING  is  the  only  text  apply¬ 
ing  uniformly  the  psychological  principles 
of  skill  mastery.  These  principles  predom¬ 
inate  l)ecause  they  chart  the  route  to  action 
and  achievement.  Research  studies  have 
made  GREGG  TYPING  the  trial  and  suc¬ 
cess  method. 

First  in  Organization 

Every  drill  in  its  lessons,  every  lesson 
in  every  budget,  has  an  authoritative 
reason  for  being.  The  student  passes  rapidly 
through  the  initial  drills  to  the  practice  of 
common  words,  the  patterns  of  which  are 
essential  to  accuracy,  speed,  and  rhythm. 
Specialized  drills  quickly  merge  into 
phrase,  sentence,  and  paragraph  practice. 
Following  is  an  abundance  of  practice  in 
the  complete  cycle  of  business  uses,  in¬ 
cluding  projects  that  train  specifically  for 
the  job. 

First  in  Achievement 

Students  trained  in  GREGG  TYPING  dis¬ 
play  more  than  the  ordinary  skill  in  class 
and  state  tests.  The  arrangement  of  the 
keyboard  (covered  in  the  first  eight 
lessons!)  advances  the  period  of  operating 
skill.  Instead  of  reckoning  with  detours 


calling  for  much  corrective  teaching,  the 
course  is  direct  to  the  goal  of  achievement. 
With  GREGG  TYPING  achievement  be¬ 
comes  a  whole-class  consideration. 

First  in  Student  Guidance 

GREGG  TYPING  is  practically  self-in¬ 
structing.  Instructions  are  brief  and  def¬ 
inite.  They  reflect  the  spirit  of  getting 
things  done.  Every  line  of  direction  is 
expected  to  produce  action.  This  is  true 
not  only  in  improvement  practice  but  in 
checking.  The  student  is  trained  to  check 
his  own  work  from  the  start  because  he 
will  have  this  to  do  in  business.  He 
employs  the  method  used  by  experts. 

First  in  Teacher  Service 

The  content  of  GREGG  TYPING  is 
prepared  with  pedagogic  accuracy  and 
thoroughness.  To  assist  the  teacher  a  96- 
page  manual  on  the  methodology  of  the 
subject  is  available.  Practically  every  dis¬ 
covery  known  to  research  in  typing  is 
touched  according  to  its  importance.  The 
manual  is  a  conservator  of  the  teacher’s 
valuable  time  in  that  she  is  free  to  teach, 
to  supervise. 

Important  in  this  service  is  a  standing  in¬ 
vitation  from  the  authors  to  discuss  person¬ 
ally  different  phases  of  the  subject.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  are  written  by  the  authors 
each  year  in  this  cooperative  undertaking 
of  training  uniformly  successful  typists. 

First  in  Satisfaction 

After  all,  GREGG  TYPING  speaks  for 
itself.  You  would  expect  it  to  contain  the 
right  principles,  based  as  it  is  upon  years 
of  extensive  research.  GREGG  TYPING 
develops  these  principles  in  the  most  teach¬ 
able  form.  To  put  the  program  to  work  in 
your  classes  is  to  l)e  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  the  results  of  the  daily  effort  are  in 
harmony  with  your  keen  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  individual  student. 


To  meet  different  school  situations,  Gregg  Typing  is  published 
in  fire  different  editions.  Write  us  for  full  information. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston 

London  Toronto  Sydney 


When  inquiring  about  Gregg  Typing  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World 


IF  the  world’s  great  cities  had  no  people 
in  them,  if  they  were  silent,  empty  cities. 


tliey  would  contribute  nothing  to  human  wel¬ 


fare.  It’s  what  is  put  into  the  Mimeograph  that 
makes  it  a  big  factor  in  modern  efficiency. 
When  the  right  ideas,  and  the  right  materials, 
are  employed,  the  Mimeographing  Process 
becomes  a  substantial  contributor  to  progress. 
A  busy  Mimeograph,  using  the  materials 
intended  for  it,  is  an  economy  of  high  rank. 
Its  ability  to  duplicate  all  kinds  of  bulletins, 
letters,  forms,  charts,  graphs,  etc.,  in  hourly 
thousands  at  small  cost,  makes  it  necessary 
equipment  for  education  particularly.  Ideas? 
Materials?  Let  us  tell  you  of  them.  Write 
A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago,  or  see  clas¬ 
sified  telephone  directory  for  local  branch. 


Time  Your  Speed  Tests  vr 

n  WEDOOURPAKT 

Victor  IntervalTimer 

Measures  any  interval  of  time  from  1 5  seconds  to  2  hours, 
and  sounds  an  alarm  at  the  expiration  of  the  allotted 
interval.  Start-stop  lever  permits  ''time-out''  periods. 


FEATURES: 

Times  periods  from  15  seconds  to  2  hours. 
Concealed  alarm  rings  when  time  interval 
has  elapsed. 

Winds  automatically  as  it  is  being  set. 
Can  be  set  in  advance  and  started  when 
ready  by  means  of  a  start'Stop  lever. 

Lever  also  permits  “time-out”  during 
timing  period.  This  feature  is  appreciated 
in  athletic  work. 

Finished  in  black  enamel  and  chromium, 
in  the  modern  motif. 

Approximate  dimensions— 4  x  4  x  2  inches. 
Weight— iM  pounds  net. 


For  Classes  in 

TYPING  PHYSICS 

SHORTHAND  CHEMISTRY 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  GYMNASIUM 

—or  wherever  correct  time  allotment 
is  an  important  factor 


7:^  C  ^  8'Ai 


WHAT  USERS  SAY: 

“A  mighty  fine  aid  for  the  teacher  in 
handhng  test  work.”— S.  I.  Gresham,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Brown’s  Business  College,  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

“Our  teachers  in  the  Typewriting  De¬ 
partment  are  very  much  pleased  and  do 
not  know  how  they  ever  got  along  with¬ 
out  it.”— Caroline  Stephen,  President,  The 
Temple  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Improved  Model 


COSTS 

ONLY 


$525 

Postr 


Postpaid 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


2012  Jackson  Blvd. 


Formerly  Victor  X-Ray  Corporation 


X-RAY  CORPORATION 

y  Corporation  Chicago,  Illinois 


